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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from Macedonia still reports the spread 
of the rising and a large number of initial successes by 
the insurgents The evidence that Turkish methods of 
repression are what they have always been also 
accumulates. But determined as the rebels are, there 
are some indications in the telegrams from the front 
that the Sofia correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian is right in his reading of the facts—that the rising 
is not general, that the mass of the population has 
not dared to rally to the bands, and _ that 
the signal for rebellion was given reluctantly 
because delay would have meant the gradual extermi- 
nation of the fighting element. For this reason, if 
for no other, Bulgaria is not likely to move. Prince 
Ferdinand, goaded at length by the angry taunts of his 
subjects, has returned to Bulgaria, though he still 
remains at a safe distance from his capital. Unless he 
can persuade the Powers to stop the carnage by 
announcing a serious scheme of reform his position 
seemsextremely precarious, for he has nothing to recom- 
mend him to the loyalty of his subjects save his dynastic 
connections. It is now unhappily obvious that the 
Powers are inno hurry to act. They resent the attempt 
of the insurgents to ‘ force their hands,” and for 
the moment confine themselves to exhorting the 
Sultan to suppress them energetically. It is hard to 
say which is the less civilised form of cruelty—the 
callous self-importance of these Western statesmen, 
or the rank savagery of the Turks. The result 
now will be massacre, and in the winter famine. 
When the Powers do at last intervene they 
are unfortunately only too likely to apply another 
palliative. It is said that they will exhort the 
Sultan to appoint a Christian ‘‘ Inspector-General.” 
He will choose some miserable Levantine official who 
has fawned his way into favour by flattering his 
masters and deserting his brethren. He will not be 
allowed to exercise any real authority, and he will 
‘*know his place” far too well to attempt to do so. 

Tue letter from six Englishmen, who write as eye- 
witnesses of the misery and oppression under which 
the Macedonian peasantry suffers, advocates a practi- 
cable policy with good sense, and at the same time 
with authority. The number of Englishmen who 
know the country at first hand is not great, and 
when so many as six are agreed, something near 
unanimity has been attained. The real difficulty in 
Macedonia is not so much to find a remedy as to 
overcome the self-seeking of some of the Powers 
and the no less culpable indifference of others. The 
solution which this letter recommends is substantially 
that which has been put forward in these columns from 
the first. The conflict of races in these provinces 
makes it for the moment difficult to do what was done 
in Crete, where the islanders were left to frame their 
own Constitution and govern themselves under a 
prince of the Greek house. Macedonia must be auto- 
nomous in the sense that it must be withdrawn from 
the direct rule of Abdul Hamid and his Palace clique. 
But if ever the various elements*which would dread 
the ascendency of any one of the native races are to 
have confidence in the new régime, there must be a 
serious European control which will secure even-handed 
justice alike to Bulgarian, Turk, and Greek. The first 








step is to secure the appointment of a Christian—we 
would prefer to say European—Governor-General, who 
must not be an Ottoman official, and must be respon- 
sible solely to the Powers. On him, with the help of a 
competent staff of European experts, would devolve 
the task of bringing order out of chaos. It is 
not a difficult remedy. The Porte was easily 
coerced into accepting as much as this in the 
Lebanon, and far more than this in Crete. There 
would be no difficulty in imposing this solution on the 
Bulgarian insurgents. They themselves demand it, 
and they have formally declared that they will lay down 
their arms on the first promise of serious European 
control. The better class of unofficial Moslems are also 
said to be heartily tired of the intolerable s/a/us quo. 
Finally the local Greek population, whose interests and 
views are not precisely those of the Athenian Govern- 
ment, would welcome European control as heartily as 
they would resist a Bulgarian hegemony. 

THE unconstitutional methods which have marked 
Lerd Milner’s tenure of office in South Africa have 
been, we regret to say, followed by the present 
Governor of the Cape Colony, Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson. 
Last week the Ministry of Sir Gordon Sprigg was 
defeated by a considerable majority in the Cape House 
of Assembly. The defeat was inflicted on the question 
of a judicial inquiry into the sentences passed by 
administrators of martial law in the colony during 
the war, an inquiry which Sir Gordon Sprigg 
and his colleagues had publicly promised. This 
promise they have admittedly broken, and the breach 
of faith is greatly resented by all Dutch and by 
many British colonists. But instead of taking the con- 


stitutional course of resigning upon his defeat, Sir G. . 


Sprigg has held on to office and advised the Governor 
to prorogue Parliament till it expires by law on the 
15th inst. The temporary Expropriation Act expired 
on Monday, and no money has been voted or can be 
raised for the public service except by the wholly illegal 
process of issuing Governor’s warrants. This, upon 
the advice of Sir G. Sprigg, and presumably with the 
sanction of Mr. Chamberlain, the Governor has agreed 
todo. The House of Assembly is to be dissolved imme- 
diately, Sir G. Sprigg retaining what the Ministerial 
organs euphemistically call ‘‘ the conduct of the elec- 
tions.” The result of this unsatisfactory manceuvre is 
that all the railway measures for the development of the 
colony are sacrificed. _- 

Tue law in the Cape Colony has been made ex- 
tremely strict as to preserving in the hands of the 
popularly elected House of Assembly the raising and 
appropriation of public money. Moreover, it has been 
decided by successive Secretaries of State, Tory 
as well as Liberal, that Governors are not to 
be parties to their Ministers raising money without 
the sanction of the Colonial Parliament. This 
was laid down by Mr. Cardwell in 1866 in the 
case of Sir C. Darling, the Governor of Victoria, 
and again by the Duke of Buckingham and his suc- 
cessor, Lord Grenville, in the case of Lord Belmore, 
the Governor of New South Wales. In 1877 almost 
the identical state of things as has occurred 
at the Cape arose between Sir Hercules Robinson 
and his Ministers in New South Wales. But that 
great constitutional Governor refused to allow his 
Ministers to dissolve until adequate provision had 
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been made to defray the indispensable requirements 
of the public service in the time which must elapse 
before the new Parliament could meet. In this course 
he was supported by Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, after consultation with such 
high authorities as Sir T. Erskine May and Mr. Speaker 
Brand, the former placing on record his opinion that “to 
dissolve Parliament before provision has been made for 
the public service is so seriousan evil that the Governor 
is entitled to the highest credit for his endeavour to dis- 
courage such a practice.” It can hardly be supposed 
that the Cape colonists will submit quietly to being 
taxed by Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson in order to keep Sir 
G. Sprigg in office or to keep Mr. Merriman out. 


Some important letters were published in the 
Daily News of Wednesday and the Manchester Guar- 
dian of Wednesday and Thursday, describing the 
condition of several districts in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony. The writer, Miss Hob- 
house, is very careful not to generalise from the 
actual cases of hardship and injustice which she saw 
with her own eyes, but the cumulative force of the 
details she gives is irresistible. The Administration 
dare not even allow a starving Boer a rifle to shoot 
springbok. Miss Hobhouse wrote on June 18, six 
months after Mr. Chamberlain’s return, that she had 
not yet met a single instance in which a man had 
received payment of his receipts from the military, 
though she had heard of a few cases in which a small 
proportion had been paid. In one district great excite- 
ment had been caused because twenty-five men had 
received compensation from the three millions, but they 
were all ‘‘hands uppers.” One case is so piquant an 
illustration of the methods of Lord Milner’s bureaucracy 
that it is worth quoting in full : 

He was taken to Brandfort Concentration Camp, and alter 
peace went to live on a farm at Paardeberg. His claim 
was sent in. His former home being Bultfontein, a letter was 
sent there saying he must come to Hoopstad to receive his 
claim. The letter was forwarded to Paardeberg, seventeen 
hours’ trek from Hoopstad. It cost him £12 to get here and 
£2 2s. forage for his mules while in this town. He waited 
three days, when he was told that after all the cheque 
had been sent to Bultfontein. He went on to Bultfontein 
and found his cheque had been forwarded to Paardeberg. 
He got back at last and found a cheque for 1s.9d. They 
had paid only for some eggs—had summoned him seventeen 
hours’ trek at a cost of 414 and more before he got home— 
and I hear he refuses to cash this cheque, but will keep it as 
a token and memento. This is literally true, and it does 
not stand alone. 

These pictures are, of course, merely the human and 
personal aspect of the system described in the Rand 
Daily Mail. ‘They help to explain why, under a system 
which was to be an impressive contrast to the corrup- 
tion and incompetence of the Kruger régime, it costs a 
million to distribute two millions. 


THe Zimes has been rudely awakened from its 
reveries. It has hitherto supposed that Australia was 
passionately devoted to Imperialism, and it has always 
been reminding the wicked Liberals of this country that 
the Radical colonists hated their antiquated ideal of 
national freedom. This blithe illusion has been dis- 
pelled by an article published in its columns last 
Monday. The contributor, described as ‘‘an un- 
usually competent observer,’’ argues that federation 
has transferred political power from the townsman to 
the up-country Australian, an individual who spends his 
life in a gamble with Nature, and bases his code of 
social ethics on the family. The up-country Australian, 
we are warned, isa child. ‘‘ Some day, no doubt, he 
will grow up. He will learn thac Parliaments are not 
meant solely for the provision of bridge-building or 
scrub-cleaning jobs, or even for the ensuring of higher 
wages to shearers.” Talk of parochial politics. The 


parish pump represents a large and expanded idea in 
comparison ! 


But there is worse to come. The Australian 
child is particularly susceptible to influences, and one 
of the most dangerous influences isthe Sydney Bulletin. 
This paper, which strongly opposed the Boer war, 
enjoys, according to the 7imes contributor, a com- 
manding influence, gained by its sincerity, its candour, 
its impersonal pursuit of honest finance, and its 
influence is thrown in favour of independence and a 
republic. The correspondent quotes a passage from 
one of its articles in which this newspaper boasts that 
‘*it has stood almost alone in holding the theory that 
the Australian was as capable of independence as the 
Frenchman or the Yankee or the German.” And where 
the Imperialists expect the Australian to see in our 
governing classes august and splendid pomp and 
power the Sydney Bulletin only sees ‘John Bull- 
Cohen,” and argues that “the Briton no longer governs 
himself in England—that he is here the victim of 
greedy British financiers, and that her kin in Australia 
should cut loose before the same grip is irrevocably 
tightened on them.” daa 

Tue Zimes is very much alarmed by all this. It 
has persisted in ignoring all the symptoms of par- 
ticularism, the demand for an Australian navy, the 
temper shown in the disputes with the Colonial Office 
over the Commonwealth Bill and lesser matters, the 
reluctance to contribute to Imperial defence and the 
local treatment of certain Governors For our part, we 
have always recognised this characteristic in colonial 
politics, and we have never seen what was gained by 
affecting to disregard it. It was not particularism that 
lost us the American colonies; it wastheattempt to ‘‘ con- 
solidate the Empire.” But the 77mes uses these facts, 
not to show that we must be very chary of provoking 
Australian sentiment by encroaching on Australian 
independence, but to argue that we must try to create 
a new bond on Mr. Chamberlain’s pattern. Surely it is 
obvious that such a relationship would very quickly 
become a violently disintegrating element ; and the fact 
of the existence of a Separatist party is an argument 
against, and not for, Mr. Chamberlain's proposal. It is 
interesting to notice that the 7?mes in its leading article is 
surprised into the phrases of old-fashioned Liberalism. 
**We have had one great lesson, which ought to be 
sufficient for us, that it is impossible to maintain in 
union with the mother country a population which is 
convinced that its interests would be better consulted 
by separation.” Exactly ; and we ask now, as we asked 
when annexation was first talked of, how the 7imes 
applies that moral to our two latest colonies or Ireland ? 
It is fortunate for the editor that he is not conducting a 
newspaper in Johannesburg. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is in his best form. He now 
explains that he pays no attention to the Cobden Club 
because ‘‘ it appears to be an institution mainly sup- 
ported by foreigners, whose interest it is that we should 
maintain our present system of free imports.” Mr. 
Harold Cox has called on Mr. Chamberlain for an 
apology. He points out that Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member of the club for many years, and that he must, 
therefore, know that the foreign Free Traders are 
honorary members who pay no subscriptions and 
exercise no control. The Daily News makes a 


delightful addition to Mr. Cox's argument. 
It shows that Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
the toast of ‘*Our Foreign and _ Colonial 


Members and Guests” at the Cobden Club dinner 
in 1885, and that he made a very cordial speech, 
alluding to guests from America, Holland, Belgium, 
and Servia. But Mr. Chamberlain was then a Free 
Trader, and he never objects to foreigners as allies. 
Mr. Beit, Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Wernher, Mr. Abrahams, 
Mr. Regenbach, Mr. Mosenthal, Mr. Bernheim, Mr. 
Hirschorn, Mr, Peiser, Mr. Rouliot, and Mr. Albu, 
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nobody will accuse the statesman who made these 
distinguished foreigners, whom one thing or 
another attracted to Johannesburg, his allies and ad- 
visers of any narrow prejudice against the stranger. 
If it were true that foreigners controlled the Cobden 
Club, Mr. Chamberlain would, of course, be quite right 
to discount its authority. We blame and have always 
blamed Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner for allow- 
ing a number of foreigners to control their policy in 
South Africa. But Mr. Chamberlain knows perfectly 
well that he is not speaking the truth. 

THE two volumes of evidence before the commis- 
sion on the war are a mine of the most extraordinary 
information. The Morning Leader has extracted some 
amazing admissions. Here we have the War Office 
explaining that they sent out ammunition pouches 
which scattered the ammunition on the veldt, dough- 
making machines that doubled the work of kneading 
bread, bedsteads that are hopelessly antiquated in which 
the War Office is so rich that it will take years to use 
them up, and Lord Methuen, who is a better humourist 
than general, took a sketch of the bridges on the Modder 
to bea sketch of the river itself. These are all minor 
touches in an amazing picture of incompetence and 
neglect, The pi ture itself is a final commentary on 
the system which makes warfare the amusement of a 
class. Perhaps in some respects the most extraordinary 
revelations in detail concern our ammunition. We 
learn from the evidence, as the Morning Leader points 
out, that at one time we were reduced to two or three 
boxes of Mark II. ammuniticn, so that if there had 
been a war with a Continental Power we should have 
been obliged to fight with expanding bullets, a pro- 
ceeding allthe Powers had condemned as barbarous. 
We made 66,000,000 rounds of explosive bullets, 
and then had to condemn them because they were 
dangerous to our own troops. 

THESE revelations, by the way, raise a moral 
issue of some importance to Lord Roberts’s reputa- 
tion. Sir Henry Brackenbury explained that Mark 
IV. ammunition was abandoned because it was found to 
be dangerous to the user in a hot climate. ‘‘ We had 
every intention of using this bullet and making it, in 
fact, the bullet for the British army all over the world, 
and I think 66,000,000 of it up to March 31, 1897, 
had been delivered.” “The reason why we did not 
use the expanding bullet in South Africa was 
not the Hague Convention, however, but because 
the Mark IV. ammunition, our expanding ammu- 
nition, had proved unfit to be used in war.” 
Now, Lord Roberts, as Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, must surely have been acquainted with these 
facts. Yet on March 11, 1900, he wrote to President 
Steyn to complain of two things—the abuse of the 
white flag and the discoyery of explosive bullets. 
(Parl. Paper, Cd. 122, 1900.) ‘‘A large quantity of 
explosive bullets of three different kinds was found in 
Cronje’s laager, and after every engagement with your 
Honour’stroops. Such breaches of the recognised usages 
of warand of the Geneva Conventionare a disgrace toany 
civilised Power. A copy of this telegram has been sent 
to my Government, with a request that it may be com- 
municated to all neutral Powers.’’ President Steyn 
replied that the bullets had been taken from British 
troops, and it has been officially admitted that some of 
these bullets had been used in South Africa. But what 
is to be said of a Field-Marshal who describes ‘‘as a 
disgrace to any civilised Power” the use of bullets 
which he had only been prevented from using because 
they were dangerous to the user ? 

It is a pity that Mr. Chamberlain’s numerous en- 
gagements have compelled him to decline an invitation 
to visit Belfast duriog his ‘‘ pilgrimage of passion,” 
for a brief stay in the great industrial centre of Ire- 


land would suffice to show him that in bewailing the 
alleged ruin of the glass bottle industry the Birming- 
ham leafleteers are ona false scent. Years ago there 
was a bottle-making trade in Belfast, but it suc- 
cumbed to competition (not necessarily foreign), 
and all efforts to resuscitate it came to nothing. 
From the strict Protectionist point of view we 
can imagine nothing more alarming than the 
figures recording the enormous imports of bottles 
into the port. Last year the value of glassware 
imported was £81,000, of which the major proportion 
represented the substituted preducts of the defunct 
Belfast bottle works. If Mr. Chamberlain were to 
mingle his tears with those of the Birmingham Tariff 
Committee on a Belfast platform, he would soon learn 
that his regrets were superfluous, for Belfast has 
found that it is vastly more profitable to import cheap 
empty bottles and to export them filled with its famous 
spirits and mineral waters than to make dear and inferior 
bottles on the spot. Yes, but the Protectionist might 
argue, why not make both the bottles and the beverages ? 
The reply is that the foreign bottles being of whiter 
glass set off the contents much better than the home- 
made bottles, so that the exports of Belfast commend 
themselves not merely from their taste, but for their 
appearance on the table. Moreover the Belfast Free 
Trader points to the great rope works on the site of the 
old glass-bottle works and triumphantly asks whether 
a prosperous industry is not better than an exotic and 
sickly one 





* ALREADY our Protectionist friends are showing 
signs of separating into rival camps upon the vital point 
whether raw material ought to be taxed or not. Mr. 
Chamberlain has found it necessary to protest in the 
most solemn fashion that the taxation of raw material 
is a design which could only have been attributed to 
him by an enemy. It was at once pointed out that 
wool is the staple export cf Australia and the Cape, so 
that without taxing foreign wool imports it is difficult to 
see how these colonies will benefit by a preferential 
tariff. However, ithassince becomeevidentthat the views 
of the true Protectionists are quite out of harmony with 
those of the Colonial Secretary on this question. Sir 
Howard Vincent, whose vast economic erudition has 
been brought to Mr. Chamberlain’s aid, has aroused 
the anger of Mr. Ernest E. Williams, the secretary of 
the Tariff Reform League. Mr. Williams, as a Protec- 
tionist whose convictions are not of yesterday, bluntly 
tells the new comers into his fiscal foldthat when they 
attempt to distinguish between raw materials and fully 
manufactured articles they are simply playing into the 
hands of the Cobden Club. He is quite right. Sir 
Howard Vincent has essayed the task of drawing up a 
list of articles which are not raw materials. Says Mr. 
Williams, commenting thereon : 

“ Beads, brooms, buttons, candles, caoutchouc, carts. But 
are not beads and buttons raw materials of the dress and 
mantle-making trades? Is not caoutchouc a raw material 
of manufacture? Nor can the raw material character be 
removed from the other three articles named—brooms, 
candles, and carts. To those engaged in most various 
industries these things are as essential to the conduct of 
their business as are any articles—wool, cotton, or pig-iron, 
let us say—which Sir Howard Vincent would, I suppose, 
claim as raw materials.” 

Mr. Williams’s view, evidently, is that the craven 
fear of our manufacturers which Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
plays in his anxiety to avoid the suspicion of being 
favourable to a tax on their raw material indicates a 
degree of luke-warmness in the Protectionist faith which 
leaves ample scope for effective spade-work in the tariff 
field. ee. 

THE appointment of M. de Witte to be President 
of the Ministerial Council, or, in other words, Premier, 
gives rise to one of those puzzles which could only 
occur in a State which is still essentially Oriental. The 
Western mind at once assumed that a high honour had 
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been conferred on this relatively Liberal statesman, and 
that henceforward Russian policy would pursue a more 
enlightened course untroubled by the Plehves or the 
Pobiedonostseffs. The probability is, however, that the 
new ‘“‘ honour” means, on the contrary, the final dis- 
grace of the Minister whose ambitions were, perhaps, the 
least incompatible with the welfare of his country. He 
has been ‘‘ kicked upstairs.” He has been deprived of 
a great post and confined to a mere sinecure, which for 
generations has been reserved for incompetent and 
obsolete placemen. In Russia there is no true Cabinet. 
Each Minister is responsible only to the Czar, and the 
Council of Ministers has less authority than the Holy 
Synod. The meaning of the new appointment is, one 
fears, that reaction is still triumphant. Small wonder 
that the Zimes chronicles the growth within the past 
two years of a new revolutionary organisation bent upon 
exhausting every device of terrorism to free Russia 
from a tyranny which differs from that of the Sultan 
mainly in this, that it is much more efficient. 

Mr, Luxe Fivpes fired what is, one hopes, the 
last shot in the Whistler-Academy controversy in 
Thursday's Zimes. There is no longer any possibility 
of doubt about the facts. Whistler did undoubtedly 
wish to be elected, and was willing that the men 
whom he despised should know of that wish. 
The revelation is not particularly creditable to 
any one concerned. It shows an_ odd small- 
ness in so great an artist that he should 
have valued so equivocal an honour. The Academy, 
on the other hand, can no longer plead the 
existence of an open feud as an excuse for excluding 
the greatest English painter outside its ranks. Sut 
there it only showed the pettiness of all official cliques. 
For our part, we cannot pretend to regret its decision. 
An organisation which in fact exists only to give 
respectability to commercial art is really rendering the 
best service to the ideals of its opponents when it 
keeps its ranks exclusive. Whenever it deviates into 
liberality by electing a Watts or a Clausen, it does 
itself an honour which can only strengthen the dan- 
gerous prestige of its undistinguished majority. The 
more mediocre it is the less harm will it do. 


It seems that the pleasant bow-windowed house 
half way up Wellington-street from which Dickens 
edited Household Words is now labelled ‘‘ Lot —,” and 
awaits the pickaxe of the housebreaker —about to go 
the way of so much that is even older and more 
picturesque. A generation which allowed Wych-street 
to become a noisome slum, and is now plotting the de- 
truction of Staple Inn, is not likely to respect mere 
literary memories. There is more vandalism in the de- 
struction of a beautiful piece of antique architecture 
than in the ruin of a building which has only an histo- 
rical association to dignify it. It would be no great 
loss if the dull Bloomsbury house from whose windows 
Ruskin learned to hate the whole aspect of London 
made way for some equally dull block of flats. 
But it would be a cruel hand that touched 
the last of the dignified pillared dwellings de- 
signed by Inigo Jones which still stands protesting 
against the decay of Great Queen-street. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald complains in this connection that there is no 
monument to Dickens in London. First let him find 
his sculptor of genius. At least Dickens has been 
spared the fate of Shakespeare, whose hideous effigy 
stands exposed to the ridicule of foreigners in Leicester- 
square, with music-halls to right and left of him to 
prove how little the race which put him on his pedestal 
really cares to see his plays. Of Dickens at least one 
can say, ‘‘ Si monumentum requiris circumspice.” His 
name is on every hoarding, his characters point a moral 
in political speeches and newspaper articles, and their 
sayings have passed into our daily speech. That 
monument no pickaxe can destroy. 


REVELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is easy after the publication of the minutes of the 
evidence taken before the Commission on the War 
to understand why that evidence was taken in private. 
If this amazing series of revelations had been made 
public day by day the storm of indignation would have 
been fatal to the Government. As a story of stupidity, 
incapacity, and frivolous light-heartedness it will match 
the wildest histories of the madness which seizes men 
intent on conquest. The disease consists of seeing 
only what the victim wants to see. The men who made 
the Boer war and the men who made the American 
war did not lack advisers who warned them 
of the truth, but in both cases they treated 
such advisers as another good Imperialist treated 
Michaiah, the son of Imlah. It would be easy 
to fill volumes with the minor follies of the war, the 
use of swords that would not cut, the choice of un- 
mounted men, the neglect of maps, and all the other 
thousand and one incidents that show how little a 
military career attracts of the intelligence of the 
country, and how soon a little clamour and excite- 
ment disperses what intelligence there is in the 
governing classes. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Balfour are all intelligent men, but 
all these intelligent men, when put together, constitute 
a body so unintelligent that its proceedings read like a 
comic opera. Nobody. consults anybody else. The 
Commander-in-Chief learns the most important deci- 
sions by accident. Arrangements are made or left to 
make themselves in a happy-go-lucky spirit, and all the 
time these great personages, who knew as little as the 
Times, which thought the first army corps would 
finish the war, or almost as little as_ the 
Daily Mail, which thought the first engagement would 
settle the Boers, were posing as the sober and circum- 
spect leaders of the nation, absorbed in the cares and pre- 
parations for its struggle. It would probably be a shock 
to Mr. Balfour, who understands by a traitor a man who 
loves his country well enough to make it hate him, to be 
told that a statesman who leaves anything to chance, 
or commits his country to such an adventure without 
mastering the facts, has forfeited all claims to the name 
of patriot. We hope that, when Parliament meets, the 
Liberal Party will see that the sternest judgment is 
passed on the criminal negligence of Lord Lansdowne, 
and the criminal levity of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour. 

We do not propose to pursue this pitiful story 
of incompetence through all its dismal chapters. It is 
all summed up in the one quality which was predomi- 
nant in the nation three years ago, the refusal to 
see facts that it did not wish to see. The two 
chief dramatis persone in South Africa were Sir 
Alfred Milner and Sir William Butler. Sir 
Alfred Milner told the nation what it wanted to 
hear. Sir William Butler told it what it did not want 
to hear. The result was inevitable. Sir Alfred Milner 
became a hero, a peer, an autocrat as complete as 
General Bobrikoff. Sir William Butler was slandered 
in the Daily Mail, publicly attacked by a Cabinet 
Minister, recalled from South Africa, and the autho- 
rities decided that, though he commanded the Western 
District, it would not be safe to allow him 
to command the troops when Queen Victoria paid her 
visit to Bristol. Sir Alfred Milner, as Mr. Chamberlain 
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told Sir William Butler in a despatch censuring that 
officer for expressing the opinion, as Acting High 
Commissioner, that the Raid party was not 
to be trusted, that a policy of provocation would 
mean war, and that war would be a far more 
serious matter than the Government supposed, 
represented the Government’s own policy. Sir William 
Butler was accordingly ignored or censured when- 
ever he said anything that did not suit exactly 
the Government’s book. If his strategical recommen- 
dations had been followed, it is almost everywhere 
admitted that we should have escaped those big dis- 
asters which befell us just as he predicted. But that 
strategy did not take the fancy of the Government, so 
theyignored his recommendations and actually discussed 
with Sir Alfred Milner by telegram on August 3, 1899, the 
occupation of Laing’s Nek without even communicat- 
ing with the commanding officer about a movement 
that would have meant immediate war. The Govern- 
ment had no ears for what Sir William Butler told them, 
so they decided, as General Buller shows, that “the 
Orange Free State was to be left out of account.” Sir 
William Butler, whose evidence is so damaging that the 
/imes has decided it was wiser not to reproduce it, 
warned the Government, when he was asked to warn 
them by the Cape Ministry, against the insinuating 
stories of the Raid party, and said the war would be a 
very serious matter, a civil war. Lord Milner thought 
it so light a matter that on August 31, three days after 
Mr. Schreiner, his Prime Minister, had strongly depre- 
cated war, he telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain: ‘* The 
purport of all representations made to me is to urge 
prompt and decided action.” For Lord Milner the 
party of the Raid was British South Africa, and 
Sir William Butler was sacrificed to that party just 
as another soldier, Sir Ralph Abercromby, was 
sacrificed to the ascendency party in Ireland more than 
a century ago. And who led that party? If we turn 
to Colonel Kekewich’s evidence we learn that Mr. 
Rhodes—the great Englishman, as Mr. Chamberlain 
called him, the hero whose public crimes were 
commemorated at St. Paul’s and applauded in 
half the pulpits of the country—threatened to 
surrender Kimberley if the British army refused 
to regard the protection of his person and his 
diamonds as its first duty in the war. Sir William 
Butler is not the man to extract any satisfaction from 
the calamities of his country or the overthrow of free- 
dom, but he may at least be assured, after his patient 
contempt for very ignorant slander, that he alone 
emerges from this disastrous chapter with his credit un- 
impaired. He dared to tell the truth. The Government, 
like the nation, had no eyes for the truth ; they only saw 
what the party of the Raid wished them to see ; they 
did not see the vast veldt, or the long, precarious lines, 
or the cruel warfare against women, or the relentless 
and passionate devotion with which simple men defend 
the freedom of their country. 

All this gigantic and _ irreparable blunder, 
we shall be told, is an _ old story, and it is 
too much to expect the nation, after the strain 
of three years’ war and after the Bacchantic 
excitement with which it celebrated at last the 
long-delayed destruction of freedom, to turn its 
thoughts from Free Trade, Passive Resistance, and all 
our latest distractions, to the extraordinary spectacle 
presented by the Commission. The nation, we have 





no doubt, is sick to death of the subject. But our 
blunders happened just because the nation would not 
face the facts, and the facts do not disappear 
just because delirious excitement has been followed 
by fatigue. The nation wished to see four 
years ago what the party of the Raid wished it 
to see. Is it ready now to see anything more than 
that party wishes it to see? If we are to judge from 
the temper in which General Botha’s letter was 
received the other day, the old habit of self- 
deception has not yet been abandoned. The public 
wanted to believe that repatriation had been a great 
success, that Lord Milner had proved himself a 
great administrator, and that the outlook was bright 
and trarquil. It was a great mortification, when 
everyone wanted to forget South Africa and its wrongs 
and miseries in a peaceful optimism, to be told bya 
general who was no tame prisoner, but a fighter who 
had laid down his arms on certain explicit conditions, 
that South Africa was very far from contented 
and Lord Milner’s administration very far from 
satisfactory. General Botha has not had _ to 
wait long for his vindication. Last week we 
reproduced some very remarkable figures from the 
Rand Laily Mail, showing that more than a million 
had been spent in administrative expenses of 
repatriation. The journalist who published those 
figures has since, we understand, been dismissed from 
his editorship in consequence of representations from 
Lord Milner—the second time in the last few months 
that a newspaper editor has been dismissed in South 
Africa for criticising the Milner régime. To anyone 
who looked at those figures there is nothing at 
all startling in the picture sent home by Miss Hobhouse, 
in the letters published by the Das/y News and the Man- 
chester Guardian, of the misery and starvation in the 
Boer States. Those letters should be read by everyone 
who realises that we are responsible for this famishing 
and emaciated population, for they record the results 
of the war and the results of a _ bureaucratic 
despotism. These facts are not facts the public 
wishes to know, or facts it is easy to learn, 
for the telegraphic agencies are no more trustworthy 
than they were during the war, and if a British 
journalist in Johannesburg publishes them he is very 
quickly disposed of. If Lord Milner wished us 
to know the facts he would not surround himself 
with the bureaucratic equipment of a Russian governor. 
One day the nation will be awakened to the facts, not 
by letters, not by articles, not by officials like Sir 
William Butler, who tell the disagreeable truth, but by 
a resounding revolution. 





TENANT-FARMER AND PROTECTION. 


| N alittle volume written by Mr. Harold Tremayne 

on “ Protection and the Farmer” an attempt is 
made to show that British agriculture is in a decaying 
condition, and that the only hope to rescue it lies in 
Protection. If the life or death of agriculture depends 
on Protection, then, indeed, we are in for national 
decay. And the basis of the farmers’ sorry plight, as 
outlined by Mr. Tremayne, is all a question of imports 
and exports. There is no word as to the system of 
land tenure, no reference to the need for giving the 
farmer and labourer a personal interest in cultivating 
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the soil, no whisper of the fact that the rent 
of the farmer would rise with the rise of prices. 
The question of rural depopulation is introduced 
to show that this rise will result in higher 
wages and induce the labourer to return to the 
soil. After paying higher rent to the landlord and 
higher wages to the labourer, where will the farmer 
get his share? As he pays rent by public competition 
for an article which is restricted in quantity, and which 
is owned by a few privileged individuals, all increase of 
price will go to the owner in increase of rent. Neither 
the farmer nor the labourer will benefit, and wages will 
only increase in proportion to the increased cost of food 
and clothing. With the farmer it is not only the ques- 
tion of increased cost of food for himself and family, 
but of the whole of the live stock on his farm. 

Mr. Tremayne admits that the rural exodus is quite 
as bad in Germany and the United States as in England, 
but he omits to show how Protection will help us in 
reversing a process at home which it fails to affect 
abroad. In Massachusetts, U.S.A., 66 per cent. of the 
population, or nearly as large a proportion as in 
England, live in large towns ; and it is only with the 
oldest States of America that such a comparison can 
justly be made. Rural depopulation in Britain is due 
to causes which Protection would maintain and per- 
petuate, a result directly opposite to that anticipated by 
Protectionists. The principal cause of depopulation is 
the system of land tenure which prevails, by which the 
‘tiller of the soil,” whether farmer or labourer, 
is made to feel his entire dependence on the 
landlord, by which ambition is_ stifled and 
personal incentive destroyed. There is to a large 
extent equality of opportunity in the towns, freedom to 
acquire an independence, power to resist petty tyranny, 
social and intellectual intercourse ; and the presence of 
these, even if they often prove delusive, is the cause of 
the attraction of the towns to the people. To provide 
a corresponding attraction in the country we must open 
up the land to the labourer, give him a chance of exer- 
cising his humble ambition ; we must give the small 
holder the same opportunity as the large farmer, 


and both the right to purchase the holding 
they cultivate should they desire. If we would 
have mea of capital and intelligence to cultivate 


the farms we must offer them the inducement of a 
proprietary interest in the soil. The way out of the 
rut of agricultural depression is not by the road which 
leads to Protection, but by that which leads to a wider 
field of Free Trade, where monopoly of the land will 
not continue to cripple the leading industry of the 
country. ‘‘ Agriculture,” says Mr. Tremayne, “ offers 
no opportunity of worldly advancement,” and for that 
reason ‘‘ our towns are becoming congested.” And the 
reason he gives why Protection will provide this 
‘** worldly advancement ” is that farmers will be able to 
pay better wages. They will have to pay higher rents 
first, and experience proves that the labourer does not 
benefit in the way he suggests. 

There is one argument used by Mr. Tremayne with 
considerable emphasis which deserves notice. ‘‘ You 


cannot,” he quotes, ‘‘ get the best results by studying 
cheapness in consumption alone, but only by studying 
cheapness so far as it will not paralyse the arm of pro- 
duction and no farther.” This is a roundabout argument 
which might be construed to mean many things, but 
which enables us to draw attention to the effect which 


Protectionof agriculture would have in directly crippling 
itself, by paralysing what has become in recent years 
the principal branch of the farming industry in Britain. 
In an article which appeared in the Zimes on the 
25th ult. reference is made to the effect of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals on Scotland, and the writer points 
out that even the Scotch farmers are not enthusiastic 
on the subject and ‘‘are not prepared to give their 
support for anything but an assured prospect of better 
prices for their produce.” The writer ef the article 
also points out that in Scotland cattle stock has 
increased 10 per cent., and the agricultural in- 
dustry has ‘‘ been transformed by an immense 
growth of cattle feeding and dairying.” This latter 
statement applies with still greater force to England 
and Ireland, and as a large proportion of cattle food 
used in this country is secured from foreign nations, 
and would appreciate in value corresponding to the 
increase in the value of grain, we would find the feeding 
and dairying industries paralysed by protective duties. 
Every year we import linseed, cotton seed, &c., 
of the value of £10,000,000, none of which we can 
produce at home, and any increase in the price of these 
foods would be a tax on our dairying and cattle 
feeding. In order to really understand what this 
means it is necessary to point out the exact relation, 
from an economic point of view, between cattle feeding 
and dairying and wheat cultivation. In 1882 we im- 
ported 80,700,000 bushels of wheat against 107,900,000 
in 1902, the value of the former being £44,900,000, 
against £ 36,000,000 paid for the latter. We thus 
secured 27,000,000 bushels of wheat more in 1902 than 
in 1882, and yet returned to the foreigner 47,000,000 
less. The case is exactly reversed with dairy produce, 
and particularlyin the case of butter. In 1882 weimported 
2,100,000 cwt. of the latter at a value of £11,300,000 
against 3,900,000 cwt. imported in 1902 at a value of 
£ 23,000,000. While we thus scarcely doubled the 
quantity we more than doubled the price paid, and as 
butter production is still a paying industry in this 
country the proposed change would be nothing less 
than disastrous to a profitable branch of agriculture. 
Recognising this, more or less dimly, some Pro- 
tectionists have argued that a duty on foreign flour 
would be of great advantage, not only to the home 
miller, but to the dairy farmer, inasmuch as the price of 
feeding stuffs would be lowered by the increased quan- 
tities of offals available. But it so happens that we 
have before us the experience of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach's little attempt to accomplish the same end by 
the same means, and the result is not exactly encourag- 
ing to the dairy farmer. When the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer imposed the corn taxin 1902 he adjusted 
the flour duty in such a manner as to give the home 
miller an advantage of a penny a hundredweight as 
compared with the so-called registration duty of 
former days, avowing that he did so in order to 
enable British farmers to buy wheat offal more 
cheaply. But as it was necessary to relieve the millers 
who exported their produce from the burden, the port 
millers soon found it paid them better to sell their 
offals to Danish rather than English farmers; and 
when we see that while during ten months ending 
February, 1900, the exports of bran and pollard from the 
United Kingdom were only 807,000 cwt., for the same 
period in 1903 they reached the total of 1,447,000 cwt., 
it will be admitted that the attempt to encourage 
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British farming by Government interference was a 
disastrous failure. Thus, as Mr. Harold Cox has 
pointed out, one incidental consequence of the 
corn tax was that Danish farmers actually received 
an advantage in the production of butter at 
the expense of their English and Irish rivals. 
We see, then, how utterly wrong in principle it is to 
cripple a profitable branch of agriculture in order to 
bolster up the growing of wheat which cannot be 
rendered profitable in Great Britain except by 
Protection. Under the proposed preferential 
treatment of the colonies no amount of pro- 
tection will raise prices of wheat sufficiently 
to induce the British farmer to largely increase 
its production, as any deficiency in the supply 
from foreign nations—as a result of protective tariffs— 
will be made up by ample supplies from the millions of 
uncultivated acres in Canada. It can also be said that 
under the best methods of cattle feeding and dairying a 
larger number of labourers are employed than in wheat 
cultivation, and the productivity of the land will in- 
crease under the former, while under wheat the vitality 
of the soil becomes exhausted. Those who urge that 
Great Britain should grow sufficient grain to supply its 
wants forget that this is so, and that a comparatively 
small area of land in this country is suitable for wheat 
production. 

The removal of agricultural depression—which has 
not yet touched the point of ruin—can only be attained 
by promoting naturally profitable branches of industry, 
which do not depend on artificial support from the 
State, but the success of which depend on scientific 
method, co-operation among producers, education, 
removal of restrictions in the acquisition and division 
of land for small holdings, and other healthy means of 
development. 

The principal lesson we have derived from the last 
sixty years’ experience is not that Free Trade principles 
have failed to bring prosperity to our country, but 
that our failure to apply them to the land itself had led 
to agricultural depression in spite of the general 
prosperity of the country. 





SALISBURY IN THE ABBEY. 


HE memorial service in the Abbey on Monday last 

at the moment when Lord Salisbury’s remains 

were being committed to the grave in the churchyard at 

Hatfield was, as such services there always are, most 

solemn and affecting, a full tribute of the great respect 

and esteem which all, and the admiration which so many, 

felt for him. It is certain that when Parliament meets 

again there will be a unanimous vote for a monument 
t> him in the Abbey. 

One of the most interesting and curious features of 
the Abbey has been the uncertainty, one might say the 
caprice, which has governed the entrance to its portals— 
the inclusion of some great men and the exclusion of others 
equally deserving of fame. Of the ten Premiers who held 
service under the late Queen two only were buried in the 
Abbey—Palmerston and Gladstone—and four only have 


monuments there, all by the vote of Parliament— 
namely, Peel, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, and Glad- 
stone. There is a monument of Melbourne in 


St. Paul’s, erected, I think, by the family. Aberdeen, 
Russell, and Derby are without memorials of this kind, 
though certainly the two last deserve them equally with 
Beaconsfield. ‘These differences suggest reflections as to 
the relative positions of these statesmen in the roll of his- 
tory and the place which Lord Salisbury will ultimately hold 
among them. 


Roughly speaking, there have been two types of British 
Premiers since the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment—those devoted to peace, to economic management of 
the resources of the country, and to internal reforms ; and 
those occupied on a spirited foreign policy, with its 
certain result of war and profusion of military expenditure. 
To the first belong Walpole, Peel, Russell, and Gladstone ; 
to the other list, Chatham, North (?), Pitt, Palmerston, 
and Beaconsfield. Till quite a recent date there can be 
no doubt that Lord Salisbury would be included in the 
second list, but in the last two years of his Premiership 
there was reason to think that he acted as a drag on the 
imperialistic tendencies of his Cabinet, and that he was 
strongly opposed to the grandiose schemes and pushful 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Many of his later speeches 
showed that he was weary of expansion of the Empire, 
dreaded war, and was even worthy of being dubbed a 
Little Englander. As such he has not unfrequently re- 
ceived the blessing of Mr. Labouchere. Whatever, how- 
ever, his individual opinions, modified, perhaps, by a per- 
ception of the fatal tendencies of his past policy, he must be 
held, as Premier, to be responsible for the action of his 
Government as a whole, and he cannot shift any of it on a 
subordinate Minister, however powerful. 


When a statesman’s political career extends over 50 
years it is not to be wondered at if it exhibits a consider- 
able range and many deviations of policy. Certainly the 
changes in Lord Salisbury, both in his physical and his 
public attributes, were very great. I recollect him early in 
life with a figure spare, slim, and angular, not very unlike 
what his nephew, the present Prime Minister, was fifteen 
or twenty years ago. It was difficult to identify the 
massive and unwieldy figure of his later life with this 
earlier type. Great as was the physical change as years 
went by, that in his public and political character was 
almost as great. As I remember him, when I first entered 
the House of Commons in the early sixties, he was typical 
of the “ Saturday ” revilers, as the then staff of writers of the 
Saturday Review, of which he was a member, were called. 
He was bitter and sarcastic, indulging in flouts and 
gibes, prone to attribute bad motives to his op 
ponents, and wholly wanting in urbanity and in 
the amenities which so often temper political diffe- 
rences in the House of Commons. Typical of this was 
his well-known comparison, which I well recollect, of Mr. 
Gladstone to a pettyfogging attorney, and his coming down 
to the House the next day and offering an apology for his 
language to the meritorious body of men, the attorneys. 
When removed to the House of Lords a change gradually 
came over him. His speeches, except on rare occasions, 
such as that when he compared his late colleague, Lord 
Derby, to Titus Oates, lost their tone of bitterness. The 
improved greatly in literary quality. He became dignified, 
impressive, and oracular. His power over the Lords after 
he succeeded Beaconsfield in 1881 was absolute. This 
was the more remarkable as he scarcely concealed his 
dislike of the assembly. He evidently could not bear it as 
an audience ; he was chilled by its apathy and coldness ; he 
probably yearned for a more bracing atmosphere, the free 
life of the House of Commons. He addressed his speeches 
urbiet orbi, that is very markedly to the reporters. 


I recollect a story of Lord Kimberley very significant of 
Lord Salisbury’s real feeling towards the Lords. A very im- 
portant Government measure had been put down for a 
second reading on the Ascot Cup day. Lord Kimberley pri- 
vately suggested to the Premier a postponement—that the 
peers would be at Ascot, and he would have to speak to 
empty benches. “Do you think,” was Lord Salisbury’s 
reply, “it really matters speaking to empty benches in the 
Lords ? I dislike the audience so much, I feel it so im- 
possible to produce any impression on their lordships, or 
even to divine what is passing through their minds, that I 
would any day prefer speaking to rows of empty benches.” 

In spite of this he used the power of the Lords to the 
utmost to defeat Liberal measures, and would have risked 
a constitutional crisis on more than one occasion if the 
Lords themselves had not flinched. 
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The first half of Lord Salisbury’s political life was spent 
in vain opposition to every Liberal measure for which that 
period was conspicuous. It was the adoption of Home 
Rule by Mr. Gladstone in 1884 which gave him his 
opportunity, and a lease of power lasting practically for 
eighteen years. For the first and only time in the history 
of this country the House of Lords, in rejecting the Home 
Rule Bill, which passed the Commons in 1892, were in 
accord with the public opinion of England, the predominant 
pertner, and were supported on appeal to the constituencies. 
There were many reasons, however, for thinking that Lord 
Salisbury was not averse himself from the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland. When in some future year the secrets of 
correspondence are revealed, the true significance of the 
appointment in 1884 of Lord Carnarvon—now admitted to 
have been a convinced Home Ruler—as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, of his secret negotiations with Mr. Parnell, 
and of his sudden resignation of that post after the 
General Election of that year, immediately before the 
retirement of Lord Salisbury’s first Government, will be 
explained. Certain it is that Carnarvon, and his family 
after his death, thought that he was very badly treated by 
his chief, and the correspondence is held ready for the 
vindication of the one and for the exposure of the other. 
I: is impossible, therefore, as yet to give a verdict on Salis- 
bury’s policy as regards Ireland any more than on Glad- 
stone’s. | Whatever the first instincts of the former may 
have been in the direction of Home Rule, his final recipe 
was an absolute refusal of self-government in any shape and 
the insistence of an alternative of twenty years of resolute 
government under coercion. That period has nearly expired. 
Coercion is no longer necessary, not because it has suc- 
ceeded in putting down agitation, but because it entirely 
failed. The landlords in Ireland have capitulated on 
favourable terms, and a measure of land purchase has been 
passed by Parliament, with their consent, based on the 
principle of their expropriation. This is in exact accord 
with one half of Gladstone’s policy in 1885—the most un- 
popular half, and the main cause of his defeat. It 1s 
possible, therefore, that Home Rule is nearer accomplish- 
ment than ever before. How different will be the verdict 
of history on Lord Salisbury if it turns out that he merely 
postponed Home Rule for a generation, and that against 
his own better private judgment ! 

Equally premature also it is to pass a judgment on 
Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy which occupied the main 
attention of his official life from 1877 till nearly the end of 
it. Here again there are many passages and 
transactions which await the elucidation of correspondence 
not yet made public. On the Eastern Question there were 
many indications that he sympathised with the desire of 
the Christian population of Turkey to be free from Turkish 
misrule. His first employment on foreign affairs was as 
representative of the British Government in the Con- 
ference of the Great Powers which took place at Constan- 
tinople in 1876. He made common cause there with 
General Ignatieff, the Russian representative, and came 
to agreement with him as to the demand which should be 
made on the Sultan. He was not supported in this by 


obscure 


Disraeli’s Cabinet. I recollect hearing on good 
authority that on his return to England some 
friend asked him why, after being to conspicuously 
thrown over by his Government, he did not re- 


sign his position in the Cabinet. The reply was: “I 
resigned once before in my life (alluding to his retirement 
in 1867 on the introduction of Disraeli’s Reform Bill, in 
company with Lord Carnarvon and General Peel). I found 
that the only result of my doing so was that my opponents 
were able to gain their wicked ends much better without 
me than with me. I determined then and there never to 
resign again.” It was about this time that he told a 
friend of mine that “loathing was a word which very 
inadequately expressed his feelings towards Mr. Disraeli.” 
He eat the leak, however, and was rewarded a few months 
later, on the resignation of Lord Derby, by being appointed 
Foreign Secretary. He was thenceforward responsible 
with Disraeli for all the grandiose policy ending in the 





Treaty of Berlin, now in this very year crumbling to pieces, 
for the war in Afghanistan, and for the wars in South 
Africa, which were condemned by the constituencies in 
1880, after the well-known Midlothian campaign of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

After 


again in 


as Premier, 
Home Rule 


his return to office in 1884 
1885, after the short 
Ministry of his rival, a new era opened—a_ re- 
action from the régime of economy and _ limitation 
of responsibilities of Empire which had so long been 
the policy of many successive Governments. ‘There has 
resulted a vast extension of Empire over territories in 
Africa, and the subjugation of a stubborn and virile race, 
who tell what will be the permanent result of this war in 
South Africa. Who can forsee what will be the effect of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy in China, and the alliance, offensive 
and defensive, he has embarked on with the Government 
of Japan ? 

What one may presume to say, without embarking on 
speculation as to the future, is that the gravest mistake of 
Lord Salisbury was his retention in his own hands of the 
two functions of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. Gladstone was loud in condemnation of this, and 
his opinion is now generally admitted as being justified. 

Admitting these grave defects, there is reason to be 
grateful to Lord Salisbury for having by skilful diplomacy 
avoided European intervention pending the South African 
War, for having arranged the partition of Central Africa 
into spheres of influence without war, for having conceded 
arbitration of the Venezuelan dispute, not without loss of 
dignity; and for having settled the Cretan question :n 
concert with the Great Powers, though possibly this would 
not have been accomplished if it had not been for the 
opportune and unauthorised coup of Admiral Noel. 

In home affairs during the fifteen years of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Administrations only two considerable measures can 
be pointed to. The one was the Act giving the benefit of 
local government to counties, including the constitution of 
the London County Council, for which Lord Salisbury later 
evinced such hatred and malevolence that he can scarcely 


and 








claim credit for it. The other was the Education 
Act of last year—a reactionary scheme of the gravest 
character—a surrender to the Bishops of the Church of 


England—a new establishment of the Church in the 
national primary schools—a complete reversal of the prin- 
ciple which freed the universities and the endowed schools 
from sectarianism—an insult to the Nonconformists, the 
more bitter as it was the product of a Parliament elected 
under the frenzy of a war. fever, and without any mandate 
for such legislation. It may well be that the agitation thus 
roused will go much further and will entail the ultimate 
downfall of the National Church which it was hoped to 
prop and confirm. In this respect, then, the solitary great 
Act for which Lord Salisbury can personally claim credit, 
it is impossible at present to pass final judgment any more 
than on the foreign policy or Irish policy. 

That Lord Salisbury is worthy of a place in the Abbey 
beside his great compeers cannot be doubted. He was the 
head of a great political combination which governed the 
country in three Administrations for fifteem years. What 
will be the permanent effect of his rule on the destinies of 
the Empire cannot be determined, and will not be apparent 
for some years to come. It will be well then to write an 
epitaph on his monument no longer than those on his pre- 
decessors, Beaconsfield and Gladstone, “Three times 
Premier.” 


G. S. L. 





MISADVENTURES OF A PROMINENT 


GENTLEMAN. 


HAVE promised my friend to set down the whole matter 
| as it occurred, and I promised him this in order to 
give publicity to his very natural complaint. . 

“The Press,” he said to me, “is the only vehicle left 
by which one can bring pressure to bear upon public 
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cpinion. I hope you can do something for me. 
You write, I believe,” he added, “ for the papers ?” 

I said I did. 

“ Well,” he answered, “ you fellows that write for the 
newspapers have a great advantage. . . .!” 

At this he sighed deeply and asked me to come and 
have lunch with him at his club, which is called “ The Raga- 
muffins ” for fun, and is full of jolly fellows. There I ate 
boiled mutton and greens, washed down with an excellent 
glass, or maybe a glass and a half, of Belgian wine—a wine 
called Chateau Bollard. 

I noticed in the room Mr. Cantor, Mr. Charles, Sir 
John Ebbsmith, Mr. May, Mr. Ficks, “Joe” Hesketh, 
Matthew Fircombe, Lord Boxgrove, old Tommy Lawson, 
“ Bill,” Mr. Compton, Mr. Annerley, Jeremy (the trainer), 
Mr. Mannering, his son Mr. William Mannering, and his 
nephew Mr. “ Kite” Mannering, Lord Nore, Pilbury, little 
Jack Bowdon, Baxter (“ Horrible” Baxter), Bayney, Mr. 
Claversgill, the solemn old Duke of Bascourt (a Dane), 
Ephraim T. Seeber, Algernon Gutt, Feverthorpe (whom 
that old wit Core used to call “ Featherthorpe”), and many 
others with whose names I will not weary the reader, for he 
would think me too reminiscent and digressive were I to 
add to the list “Cocky” Billings, “Fat Harry,” Mr. 
Muntzer, Mr. Eartham, dear, courteous, old-world Squire 
Howle, and that prime favourite, Lord Mann. “ Sambo,” 
Courthorpe, Ring, the Coffee-cooler, and Harry Sark, with 
all the Forfarshire lot, also fell under my eye, as did Max- 
well, Mr. Gam—— ° 

However, such an introduction may prove over-long for 
the complaint I have to publish. I have said enough to 
show the position my friend holds. Many of my readers 
on reading this list will guess at once the true name of the 
club and may also come near that of my distinguished 
friend, but I am bound in honour to disguise it under the 
veil of a pseudonym or nom de guerre ; let us call him Mr. 
Quail. 

Mr. Quail, then, was off to shoot grouse on a moor he 
had taken in Mull for the season; the house and estate 
are well known to all of us: I will disguise the moor under 
the pseudonym or nom de guerre of “Othello.” He was 
awaited at “ Othello” on the evening of the eleventh; for 
on the one hand there is an Act most strictly observed that 
not a grouse may be shot until the dawn of August 12, and 
on the other a day passed at “ Othello” with any other oc- 
cupation but that of shooting would be purgatory. 

Mr. Quail therefore proposed to travel to “ Othello” 
by way of Glasgow, taking the 9.47 at St. Pancras on the 
evening of the roth—last Monday—and engaging a bed on 
that train. 

It is essential, if a full, Christian and sane view is to 
he had of this relation, that the reader should note the fol- 
lowing details: 

Mr. Quail had engaged the bed. He had sent his 
cheque for it a week before and held the receipt signed 
“'T. Macgregor, Superintendent.” 

True, there was a notice printed very small on the back 
of the receipt saying the company would not be responsible 
in any case of disappointment, overcrowding, accident, 
delay, robbery, murder, or the Act of God; but my friend 
Mr. Quail very properly paid no attention to that rubbish, 
knowing well enough (he is a J.P.) that a man cannot sign 
himself out of his common-law rights. 

In order to leave ample time for the train, my friend 
Mr. Quail ordered dinner at eight—a light meal, as Mrs. 
Quail had already gone to the Engadine some weeks 
before. At nine precisely he was in his carriage with his 
coachman on the box to drive his horses, his man Mole also, 
and Piggy the little dog in with him. He knows it was nine, 
because he asked the butler what time it was just as he left 
the dining room, and the butler answered, * Five minutes to 
nine, my Lord”; moreover, the clock in the dining-room, 


> 
the one on the stairs, and his own watch all corroborated 


the butler’s statement. . 
He arrived at St. Pancras, “If,” as he sarcastically 


wrote to the company, “ your own clocks are to be trusted,” 
at 9.21, 





So far so good. He had twenty-six minutes to spare. 
On his carriage driving up to the station he was annoyed to 
discover an enormous seething mob through which it was 

impossible to penetrate, swirling round the booking office 
and behaving with a total lack of discipline which made the 
confusion ten thousand times worse than it need have been. 

“T wish,” said Mr. Quail to me later, with some heat, 
“TI wish I could have put some of those great hulking brutes 
into the ranks for a few months! Believe me, conscrip- 
tion would work wonders!” Mr. Quail himself holds a 
commission in the Yeomanry, and knows what he is talking 
about. But that is neither here nor there. I merely men- 
tion it to show what an effect this anarchical mob produced 
upon a man of Mr. Quail’s trained experience. 

His man Mole had purchased the tickets in the course 
of the day: unfortunately, on being asked for them he con- 
fessed in some confusion to having mislaid them. 

Mr. Quail was too well bred to make a scene. He 
quietly despatched his man Mole to the booking office with 
orders to get the tickets while he waited for him at an ap- 
pointed place near the door. He had not been there five 
minutes, he had barely seen his man struggle through the 
press towards the booking office, when a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder and a policeman told him in an insolent and 
surly tone to “ move out of it.” Mr. Quail remonstrated 
and the policeman—who, I am assured, was only a railway 
servant in disguise—dodily and physically forced him from 
the doorway. 

To this piece of brutality Mr. Quail ascribes all his 
subsequent misfortunes. Mr. Quail was on the point of 
giving his card, when he found himself caught in an eddy of 
common people who bore him off his feet ; nor did he regain 
them, in spite of his struggles, until he was tightly wedged 
against a door at the further end of the room. 

Mr. Quail glanced at his watch, and found it to be 
twenty minutes to nine. There were but seven minutes left 
before his train went, and his appointment with his man 
was hopelessly missed unless he took the most immediate 
steps to recover it. 

Mr. Quail is a man of resource ; he has served in South 
Africa, and is a director of several companies. He noticed 
that porters pushing heavy trollies and crying “by your 
leave” had some chance of forging through the brawling 
welter of people. He hailed one such, and stretching, as 
best he could, from his wretched fix, begged him to reach 
the door and tell his man Mole where he was. At the same 
time—as the occasion was most urgent (it being now 9.44) 
—he held out half a sovereign. The porter took it respect- 
fully enough, but to Mr. Quail’s horror the menial had no 
sooner grasped the coin than he made off in the opposite 
direction, pushing his trolley indolently before him and 
crying, “ By your leave,” in a tone that mingled insolence 
with a coarse exultation. 

Mr. Quail, now desperate, fought and struggled to be 
free—there were but two minutes left—and he so far suc- 
ceeded as to break through the human barrier immediately 
in front of him. It may be he used some necessary violence 
in this attempt ; at any rate, a woman of the most offensive 
appearance raised piercing shrieks and swore that she was 
murdered. 

The policeman (to whom I have before alluded) came 
jostling through the throng, seized Mr. Quail by the collar, 
and crying “What! Again?” treated him in a manner 
which (in the opinion of Mr. Quail’s solicitor) would, had 
Mr. Quail retained his number, have warranted a criminal 
prosecution. ; 

Meanwhile Mr. Quail’s man Mole was anxiously look- 
ing for him, first at the bar, and later at the train itself. 
Here he was startled to hear the guard say, “ Going ?” and 
before he could reply he was (according to his own state- 
ment) thrust into the train, which immediately departed, 
and did not stop till Peterborough, when the faithful fellow 
alit, returning home in the early hours of the morning. 

Mr. Quail himself was released with a torn coat and 
collar, his eye-glasses smashed, his watch-chain broken, and 
smarting under a waming from the policeman not to be 


caught doing it again. 
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He went home in a cab to find every single servant 
out of the house, junketting at some music-hall or other, 
and a couple of bottles of wine, with four glasses, standing 
ready for them against their return, on his own study table. 

I will not push this plain story to an unnecessary 
length. I can only ask, would such things have happened, 
say, fifteen years ago? And what may not befall the 
ordinary English citizen when brutalities of such a nature 
can be inflicted on a man of that rank and value to the 
State, which I have concealed under the pseudonym or 
nom de guerre of Mr. Quail ? H. B. 





THE COTTAGE FAMINE. 


VERYONE recognises the urgency of the rural 
housing question. It is not merely the evil of in- 
sanitary cottages; that is bad enough, but their numbers 
are fast decreasing. There is a far more serious matter— 
the woeful dearth of even moderately decent houses, which 
more than anything else, is driving our rural population 
into towns. The facts are sufficiently known; but I am 
not at all sure that we recognise the difficulties, and till 
we recognise them we shall get no nearer a solution. 
The prime fact that we have to face is that decent homes 
for rural labourers cannot be built to pay. Well-built 
cottages with three bedrooms cost at least from £150 to 
£200 apiece, and another £50 must be added for the 
land, outbuildings, paths, and water. (Of course, it is pos- 
sible that a cheaper building material may be found, and 
somebody with money to spare might do worse than offer 
a big prize for the discovery of a satisfactory substitute 
for bricks or stone. But as yet no such substitute has 
commended itself, and we must take the facts as they are.) 
Now, the outside rent is £6, and this only where there is 
a large garden. It is easy to say that labourers must be 
taught to pay more. As a matter of fact they won’t and 
can’t. 2s. 3d. a week is a big bite out of a 13s. or 155s. 
wage. Besides, custom has much to say on such matters, 
and no economic homilies would get more out of the 
labourer’s pocket, even were it fuller. From this £6 we 
must deduct rates, insurance, repairs, sometimes a water 
rate. Rates in country districts run to about 3s. in the 
£1. Insurance means another 3s. per cottage. A fairly 
long experience has shown me that repairs absorb another 
30s., for even in new cottages you must whitewash and 
paper and paint, and tiles get broken, and pigs damage 
their styes, and every cottage-owner knows how many are 
the unforeseen calls on his purse. Thus, even where the 
landlord collects his own rents and there are no ex- 
penses of management, the net return on a cottage let at 
£6 is less than £3 10s. Putting the cost of building, &c., 
at the lowest figure, £200, the return is 1.7 per cent., 
and fortunate the landlord who gets as much. 

What are we to do then ? It’s a poor part to look 
on and grumble, while the countryside is thinned, and 
towns grow swollen and unwholesome, and the national 
character is depressed by the spread of the feverish, un- 
stable thinking of big cities. The thing can be cured, if 
we like. But it can be cured only when we throw eco- 
nomic prejudices over, and understand that it is worth 
the nation’s while to pay the bill, that to keep our country 
population—our sanest, wholesomest element—we must 
house it and let the loss, whatever it may be, fall on the 
public purse. It has been done in towns (at Wolverhamp- 
ton, for instance, slum clearances are said to have cost a 
5%4d. rate), why not in the country ? And even to the 
ratepayer it is not all loss. A proper supply of houses and 
allotments (and for economy’s sake alone the two must 
go together) means inevitably a decrease in the poor rate, 
a decrease which may more than compensate for the whole 
of the housing rate, to say nothing of the valuable property, 
which the ratepayers would come to hold in time. 

But, it will be objected, if we provide cottages at arti- 
ficially low rents, it means a fall in wages. I think not. 
Agricultural wag-3, even where they are lowest, are well 


above the minimum of subsistence. Nor is it found that 
where landowners have built good cottages at a loss, wages 
are lower than in neighbouring villages. The facts all point 
the other way. It is just those men who have decent homes, 
and some security of tenure, and good allotments, who can 
stand out for better pay. The Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union learnt how difficult it is for men living in bad cot- 
tages on precarious tenure to agitate for higher wages. 
Large gardens and allotments fix a reserve price for labour, 
for a man will not take less from an employer than he can 
get by working on his own land. The cottager who has 
papered his wall with bacon flitches and has his half-dozen 
bags of wheat standing in the corner can afford to wait till 
his employer gives him a fair wage. ‘The misfortune is that 
now there are comparatively few in this position. When 
economists tell us to wait till natural laws raise wages to a 
figure which will let the labourer pay a bigger rent, they 
put the cart before thé horse. It isn’t a rise of wages that 
will solve the cottage problem; it is the solution of the 
cottage question that will send up wages. To-day, though 
population steadily goes down and the supply of labour is 
altogether short of the farmer’s needs, wages stop where 
they were. And that largely because the lack of decent 
cottages and allotments drives away the better men, who, 
because they are worth more money and know it, would 
demand and get a better pay. We are left only too much 
with the unskilled, ambitionless man, who cannot manage 
stock or machinery, or thatch, or hedge, or drain—a man 
who is often not worth a good wage to the farmer, and has 
no spirit in him to better his position. 

May I sketch out the lines on which any really effective 
reform must go ? 

1. First, we must put the matter into the hands of the 
County Councils, not the District Councils. There are 
several reasons for this. The County Councils are, as a 
rule, more public-spirited and enlightened. They have— 
which the District Councils seldom have—efficient officers 
and a machinery easily adaptable to the purpose. Their 
finances are well managed ; the county surveyor is often a 
highly-trained and very competent man. They can build 
more economically, by building on a larger scale. And 
let the County Councils have a free hand in all details of 
construction, and don’t harass them with the pedantry of 
the Local Government Board and its absurd Model Build- 
ing Bye-laws. 

2. The provision of houses must be compulsory. 
Any permissive Act, be the local authority what it may, is 
bound to remain a dead letter, as Part III. of the Housing 
Act of 1890 has been, so far as it applies to rural districts. 
The Irish Labourers Acts are not‘*to the point, for the 
greater cheapness of building alters the- whole question 
there. It must be obligatory on the County Council to see 
that there is a sufficiency of decent cottages. But how deter- 
mine what is a sufficiency? I would suggest the following. 
The Act must fix the necessary proportion of cottages to 
population. Assuming, what is approximately accurate, 
that the labourers are 60 per cent. of the whole 
village population, and that each cottage has on 
the average four and a _ half inmates, we need 
about one decent cottage to every seven and a half inhabi- 
tants. The County Council must then schedule all 
existing cottages in each parish which come up to a mini- 
mum standard of fitness, to be fixed by the Act or by the 
Local Government Board. The standard should not be 
unreasonably high, leaving it to each County Council to 
raise the standard, if it likes. The shortage of decent 
cottages must be provided by the County Council. Of 
course, it should be allowed a reasonable time to erect 
them, and it might be required to make them up to one 
for every twelve inhabitants in the first five years, and com- 
plete the proportion within ten years. 

3. Next we must accept the fact, which is at the root 
of the whole matter, that such building schemes cannot 
pay, and allow the loss to fall on the rates or taxes. Dr. 
Macnamara’s Bill, which proposes to allow the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners to lend money to local 
authorities at 2 per cent. or less, is the only parliamentary 
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recognition of the facts; but there are obvious advantages, 
if the Act is a compulsory one, in making the loss fall on 
the rates. In the present state of the national finances it 
is hopeless to expect the Imperial Exchequer to bear the 
expense of a big and costly scheme. And though I am far 
from making light of the ratepayers’ bitter cry, the rural em- 
ployer will find his compensation in a reduction of the poor 
rate and in keeping the best labourers in the villages. As 
the farmer and landowner stand to gain more than the 
shopkeeper, the Agricultural Rates Act would be more 
than ever inequitable in this case. It is an open question 
whether the expense should be met by a general rate on 
the rural parts of the country, or be charged separately on 
each village. ‘The former would distribute the cost better ; 
the latter would stimulate local landlords to build at their 
own expense, and would punish the bad landlords. 

4. Lastly, the Act must simplify the procedure for the 
compulsory acquisition of land, though it is well to remem- 
ber that land forms a very small proportion of the cost. 
Sometimes it may be preferable to take the land on a long 
lease. Where the land is bought, I see no reason why the 
County Council should not be allowed to mortgage it to 
Friendly or Co-operative Societies, which would gladly find 
a good security for their surplus capital at a low rate of 
interest. 

Can we calculate what the cost of such a scheme 
would be ? I hesitate to give figures, which must be more 
or less conjectural ; but I can estimate the approximate cost 
in a typical rural district, of which I have a fairly close 
knowledge. Its labouring population is about 3,200. 
There are 4.3 persons to an inhabited house, and probably 
the same average proportion to a cottage, but there are a 
considerable number of families without children, who 
would need a smaller and less expensive house. The neces- 
sary number of decent cottages would be 744. Of the exist- 
ing cottages I should class, approximately, 360 as good or 
fairly good, 250 as tolerable, and the remainder as bad. On 
this assumption the local authority would have to provide 
134 houses, and, putting the cost at £200 apiece for 100 
larger cottages, and £170 apiece for 34 smaller cottages, 
the outlay would be nearly £26,000. If the larger cottages 
are let at £6 apiece and the smaller at £5, allowing for 
expenses on the basis given above, plus 7% per cent. of 
gross rentals for expenses of management, the net income 
would be £395. (It might be safely assumed that few or 
none of the cottages would be unlet.) Now, a County 
Council can borrow at about 31% per cent., and if the loan 
is repayable in sixty years, the charges for interest and 
sinking fund would be £3 16s. 214d. per cent., or on 
£26,000 would be £990. (If, as provided in the Act 
passed last session, the period of repayment is extended to 
eighty years, the charges would be, of course, 
reduced.) Thus the net annual loss would be 
£990, minus £395, or £595. A penny rate on the 
district in question brings in £126, so that the scheme 
would involve a 434d. rate. We may safely say that a 5d. 
rate throughout the rural districts would go very far to 
solve their housing question. Even without the sets-off to 
the ratepayer which I have mentioned, surely this is a small 
price to pay for averting a great national peril. It will be 
said that such proposals are extravagant, that Parliament 
will pass nothing so drastic. I do not say that it will just 
yet. But I do know that it is pure waste of time to legislate 
on milder lines. BoLTon KING. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF FREE TRADE TO THE 
LONDON MONEY MARKET. 

HE City is the last place in the world in which Mr. 
Chamberlain ought to find any recruits to fight under 

his Preferential and Retaliatory banner. It is, perhaps, 
reasonable for a landlord who hopes for a big enough tax 
on wheat toaffect his rents, or for a manufacturer who licks 
his lips at the thought of the home market at his mercy, 
ring-fenced by duties against “ unfair” competition, to cheer 
the new policy advocated by “Consistent, Birmingham ” ; 
but the City grows no wheat and manufactures nothing, 


except credit, and it passes the wit of man to devise a 
scheme of Protection for credit. Hence the City, as such, 
can hope for nothing out of the proposed fiscal revolution. 

Commercially the City is a mere bazaar and warehouse ; 
it acts as broker between producer and consumer, and there- 
fore its interests are best served by the greatest possible abun- 
dance of commodities passing through its hands—which 
always retain a small but sufficient commission—to the 
greatest possible number of buyers. Any artificial restraint 
which lessens the number of commodities, and makes them 
dearer and so checks the eagerness of buyers, is detestable 
to it, and always has been. Mr. Tritton, a partner in the 
great banking house of Barclay and Co., has lately un- 
earthed and republished a petition presented to the House 
of Commons from the merchants of London by Mr. Alex- 
ander Baring in 1820, in which the case for Free Trade 
is set out with admirable clearness and brevity, proving that 
long before Cobden and Bright and the anti-Corn Law 
movement the unerring business instinct of the City had 
shown it the eternal fact that trade restrictions are bad for 
trade. 

But in these days the directly commercial activity of the 
City has almost entirely given way to its financial occupa- 
tions, which have absorbed to themselves almost the whole 
of its attention. These consist of the various businesses con- 
nected with London’s staple product, credit, the chief manu- 
facturers of which are the bankers, bill brokers, dealers in 
foreign exchange, stock-brokers, loan-mongers, under- 
writers, and all the hangers-on of the money-dealing and 
money-lending mechanism. Now, it need not be said that 
Léndon is the great money market of the world, that is, 
in normal times; at present she is rather glutted with 
war debt, and is not a ready lender; but with a sane policy 
of retrenchment she would soon get over this surfeit, and 
even now the mere fact that London is “ fed up” is checking 
financial operations of all kinds all over the world, and 
the rest of the universe has to postpone all kinds of urgent 
expenditure until the great money market is in full working 
order. Everybody knows all this, but it is not quite so 
universally recognised that the reason for London’s pre- 
eminence as a monetary centre is British Free Trade. It 
is not because of the skill of London’s financiers: on the 
whole the French are quite as clever at the business as we 
are, if not cleverer; if you compare the history of the 
Bank of England with that of the Bank of France you 
will find that the latter institution has been governed in a 
much more prudent and uniformly successful manner than 
the former. It is not because of the amount of our ac- 
cumulated wealth, for here again the French can rival us 
and, perhaps, beat us, being a thrifty people, which we are 
not, as well as an industrious. It is not because of our 
freedom from invasion—the United States never dream of 
being invaded, but nobody ever goes to New York to borrow 
money; it is true, indeed, that New York financiers took 
slices of some of our war issues, but it was a mere “ stag” 
operation, almost immediately closed, and was, moreover, 
financed with London money. 

No, London is the chief money market because Eng- 
land’s Free Trade policy makes her the mart to which the 
products of all countries flow irresistibly. All producers 
and exporters who have anything worth selling send it 
to England, and, by the same token, take something in 
return, whether visible commodities or the intangible ser- 
vices known as “ invisible exports.” It is this immense 
diffusion of our trade that makes us the world’s financial 
Clearing House : everybody sells to England and buys from 
England, consequently a bill on London is an instrument of 
credit that is known all over the world, and is used and 
passed readily all over the world. This universal negotia- 
bility of a bill on London is the immensely valuable asset 
that makes London the centre of international finance, and 
this world-wide negotiability owes its existence to the fact 
that England’s trade being world-wide, everybody handles 
and traffics in London paper. 

Hence it follows that it is to the advantage of traders 
of all countries to be able to draw on London at any 
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time, since a bill on London is as good as cash; and this 
advantage impels even those who do not trade directly with 
England to open a credit in London with one of the 
great houses which deal in international money, so that 
they may at any time be able to create a credit instrument 
that is readily negotiable anywhere. ‘The negotiability of 
London paper, which is based on the wide diffusion of 
British trade, thus reacts in an indirect manner on London’s 
banking business, increasing it and making it more profit- 
able. But it is just this wide diffusion of trade that our 
Zollvereinists wish to correct. They say, “ Let us trade no 
longer with Germany and the United States, but confine 
our commercial activity to our colonial cousins.” Suppose 
that they were to succeed and we were to take their advice. 
A bill on London would become an unknown and therefore 
an unwelcome instrument in Berlin and New York; the 
bills directly created by trade would be handled there no 
longer, and consequently those indirectly created because 
of their universal acceptance would no longer have any 
reason for existence; and London’s great and profitable 
industry as the world’s accepting house—that is as receiver, 
discounter, and payer of bills drawn upon it in all coun- 
tries—would cease to be. 

And it will not do to argue that London will be re- 
couped for this loss by the larger business that she will do 
in financing trade between England and the colonies. For 
it is diffusion, not amount, that makes the financier’s help 
necessary ; if you and I were to establish ourselves as a 
self-sufficient commercial group supplying one another with 
all our mutual wants, our credits and debits would be a 
matter of bookkeeping between ourselves, which we should 
settle by passing a few sovereigns, say once a month or once 
a year, if we liked. It is only because we buy from hun- 
dreds of people and sell to as many as possible that we 
have any need for credit instruments and all the financial 
paraphernalia necessary to our complicated civilisation. 
And it would be the same thing with British trade; the 
narrowing of its area would simplify its bookkeeping and 
give the financier less work to do in proportion to the 
amount of trade involved. It may be contended that this 
would cheapen trade, but in the first place that would not 
comfort the financier, and, in the second, it is obviously 
impossible that restrictions, carried out artificially by 
means of bonuses to favoured producers, could tend, ulti- 
mately, and in the aggregate, to cheapness. 

Another very important consideration is the fact that 
the London money market, apart from the huge profits that 
it earns as the financier of international trade, has also 
done a very profitable business in supplying the capital to 
enterprises in foreign countries which never could have 
paid the interest on it if those countries had not been able 
to send their goods to market in England. An obvious 
example is presented by the Argentine railways, which are 
owned by English companies, the capital of which is nearly 
all held by English shareholders, whose dividends are re- 
mitted to London, not in gold—which is far from plentiful 
in the Argentine—but in the shape of Argentine wheat and 
other products, which would be shut out if our Zollverein 
friends had their way. But if these products were shut out 
the producers would be ruined, and so would the railway 
companies that carry the produce, and the jobbers who 
deal in their stocks, and many of the shareholders into the 
bargain. Then consider the millions that English investors 
have lent to foreign Governments—the Argentine again, 
Brazil, Japan, and dozens of others; the interest on these 
loans is paid in the shape of commodities ; if we shut these 
commodities out it will be physically impossible for our 
debtors to continue to meet their obligations; and it will 
be a cheerful day for the City when all our foreign debtors 
say, “ Very sorry, but your fiscal arrangements make it im- 
possible for us to continue to pay our debts.” And they 
would be perfectly justified, for they borrowed our money 
on the quite reasonable assumption that their goods would 
be admitted to our markets, so that they would always have 
bills on London wherewith to meet their interest payments. 
With the parlous state of the shareholder and bondholder 
ye need not now deal, but it would obviously react upon 


London bankers and brokers. In fact, this astonishing 
Preferential scheme, wherever you work it out to its logical 
conclusions, opens up such an endless vista of disaster that 
it would take many volumes to deal with it adequately. 

So far, however, we have only dealt with the effect of 
the scheme upon the foreign business of the London money 
market ; and it may be urged that the retaliation part of it 
would, at any rate, benefit London by encouraging the in- 
vestment of much capital in industries which would be 
rendered safe against “unfair” competition. But this argu- 
ment fails when we look at it closely. For what capital chiefly 
postulates is certainty that the industry into which it goes 
shall not have its conditions artificially upset. Under Free 
Trade capital can more or less calculate the basis on which 
an industry has to work; it will, of course, be affected by 
the fiscal vagaries of other nations which give bounties to 
exporters and otherwise play tricks with economic pheno- 
mena, but all these things have been experienced, and we 
know the worst that they can do, and their effect is insigni- 
ficant when compared with that which would be the result 
of a tariff ring round the home market. If once Protection 
were introduced capital could never be certain how any 
industry might be affected by tariff modifications, or 
whether the conditions under which it worked would last 
beyond the next general election. 

For the tariff in this country, where the popular voice 
can, if it likes, command with inexorable force, would be 
at the mercy of a wave of popular indignation. And with- 
out going as far as that, it is enough to point out that the 
tariff would be a matter for the decision of the Cabinet. 
Just consider how much confidence capital would feel in 
exploiting any industry the prosperity of which depended 
on the consistency of Mr..Chamberlain. ‘This time, the 
vista of possibilities opened up becomes so preposterous 
that there is no need to pursue the subject. 

Janus. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

E must all, I think, take the Argyllshire elec- 

tion as a forcing event in politics. No one 
questions the plainness of the issue. It was a straight 
fight between Free Trade and Protection, for the 
moment that this question is brought out on the plat- 
form Mr. Balfour's sophistries fall away from it, and 
the old quarrel between two great theories of com- 
mercial organisation stands out stark. Now, look at 
the importance of the result. Any on® who sounded 
Unionist Parliamentary opin‘on during the last weeks 
of the Session found out how slippery was the ground 
on which Mr. Chamberlain stood. Very few—not three 
dozen members, I venture to say—believed in his erratic, 
violent, topsy-turvy course. But theaverage stuff of Par- 
liamentary character is so poor, and the vague fear of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s unscrupulousness in electioneering 
and the vague belief in his practical shrewdness stand so 
high, that two-thirds of the party at once elected to 
play for safety. The Barnard Castle election, which 
looked like a perfect godsend to Mr. Chamberlain, 
shook them. The Argyllshire electicn is a plain warn- 
ing to Protectionist Tories in the rural constituencies 
that all their seats are in imminent peril. The urban 
members may hang on, believing that here and there a 
gust of Protectionist feeling may blow their way. But 
the rural Tories, with the labourer in ccmmand, have 
notice to quit. As there is no moral basis to the new 
propaganda—as it is half electioneering trick and half 
impulse on the part of a man who is without any 
steadying force to counteract the excitements of his 
later career—a decisive hint of the way the electoral 
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wind blows will be enough to turn a trembling balance 
against Mr. Chamberlain. 
* * * * * 

And then there is the Cabinet. There again you 
have the very centre of instability, a chief without force, 
a powerful, serious, convinced Free Trade section, an 
energetic, but not weighty Protectionist party, whose 
chief outrages the conventions of politics, and can only 
hope to win by producing an overwhelming popular 
voice for his policy ; and, finally, a body of opportunists 
looking to party interests. Now this latter party gets 
its chance. ‘* We look to the machine,” they will say. 
‘*What report can Mr. Chamberlain now give of it ? 
What future does he hold out to Unionism?” The 
rebound of this situation is clearly on Mr. Balfour. The 
Free Traders strengthen their attitude. They demand an 
issue. The fence-sitters incline their way. What 
new formula of indecision can our ‘‘ Arthur Yea and 
Nay ”’ discover for it? ‘*‘A Royal Commission ” is the 
new ark of refuge, the way to which is clearly barred by 
the industrial interests of the country, by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s amour propre, by all the governing factors of 
thecontroversy. The mere fact that it is being pressed 
from so many quarters is proof that the leaven of Argyll- 
shire is beginning to work, and that the first steps are 
being taken towards Mr. Chamberlain’s removal from 
the Cabinet. There we have a definite issue at last ; 
towards that point the Tory Free Traders, if they 
are wise and vigorous, will steadily direct their feet. 
In other words, a break-up of the Cabinet in a month's 
time, always possible, is now the most probable of the 
many eventualities of the hour, Add to this inevitable 
pressure the immense scandal of the disclosures of the 
Commission on the war, and the practical impossibility 
that the Ministry responsible for them can face a new 
Session, and you have a situation possessing every 


element of sudden and violent change. 
* * * a e 


The proposal of a Nonconformist party in Parlia- 
ment is practically dead, and one hopes that, on 
second thoughts, the sponsors of the movement will 
turn decisively from it. I confess I do not understand 
even the basis of it. To begin with, the suggestion is 
not of a Nonconformist party pure and simple, but of 
a Liberal Nonconformist party. That in itself excludes 
a tolerably powerful element in the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who have always possessed a Conserva- 
tive wing. Clearly, if the object is simply to introduce 
to the House of Commons a larger number of Noncon- 
formists who are Liberals, the party organisation is open 
to such an effort, and was never more favourable to it. 
But the idea of ‘‘dominating” the Parliamentary Liberal 
Party by Nonconformist members, elected not so much 
on a general Liberal programme as on a specific issue, 
is so fatal to the conception of Liberalism that I cannot 
imagine a serious issue to it. To begin with, it under. 
mines the Nonconformist view of the relations between 
the Church and the State, and it is a very unwelcome 
adaptation of the Parliamentary sectionalism for which 
Mr. Boscawen and Lord Hugh Cecil are largely respon- 
sible. It takes from the Nonconformist protest against 
the Education Act the character of a genuine citizens’ 
movement against inequality, and gives it the sectarian 
element which we desire to banish from the educa- 
tional settlement. Surely the basis of that protest is 
the appeal to national considerations as against a 
cleverly disguised but really partisan propaganda. 


Every Liberal who reckons service at its true worth 
will rejoice that the report of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s retirement is unfounded. That service 
has been twofold— the maintenance of Liberal principles 
and the preservation of Liberal unity. I know no one 
else who could have rendered it, and I count more than 
one Liberal Leader who forgot the one and recked little 
enough of the other. Such a contribution could only be 
made by a man of the integrity, loyalty, right-minded- 
ness, sincerity, insight of the Liberal Leader. Above 
and beyond even these high qualities one must place 
his singular unselfishness. Asa Parliamentary leader 
one has found him sometimes over-cautious, some- 
times overmatched in the mere verbal dexterities of 
which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are masters. 
But his real wisdom and good sense have shone like 
stars above the confusions of the hour and the inepti- 
tude of the men who have aspired to direct it. Let us 
hope that he will long continue to bear his fart in the 


fight which he has all but conducted to a safe iss xe. 
* # + * * 


I hear sad accounts from close observers of events 
ia the Near East of the prospects of early settlement, 
so far as they are affected by the attitude of the Great 
Powers. Iam afraid there is only too good reason to 
believe that Russia and Austria (Austria is of little or 
no, account in the combination) have privately en- 
couraged the Sultan to go ahead and crush out the 
Macedonian rebellion. Probably Russia is anxious to 
get it over before she comes to the most critical 
passage of her dealings with Japan. There the slightest 
forward movement in Corea is likely to bring Japan at 
her throat. The Anglo-Japanese alliance has been popu- 
larly interpreted in Japan—especially by the news- 
papers, too many of which are highly entertaining 
variants of the Daily Mail—as an English pledge to 
come to Japan's aid when she is at grips with Russia. 
Probably Japanese statesmen are not to blame, but it 
is doubtful whether the situation is really in their 
hands. Russia, therefore, is herself in embarrassment, 
and is not in a position to deal vigorously with the 
Macedonian situation, even if she were minded to do 
so. Therefore it looks as if it would come to war 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, in which case careful 
observers think that Bu'garia has a good chance of 
winning. ‘“ Bulgarians are the most serious race I 
ever knew, and the most determined and enthusiastic 
soldiers,” said one who has watched their develop- 
ment during a long lifetime. 


THE THEATRE. 


‘‘BILLY’s LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR”—“ THE 
CARDINAL.” 

NE used to listen to a play by Mr. H. V. Esmond 

with mingled irritation and hope. If he writes 

much more in the vein in the new comedy at the 
Criterion we shall put away our irritation for ever and 
with it our hope. He always seemed in his least suc- 
cessful ventures to be struggling to embody a thought. 
He seldom dared to grapple with it. He forgot all 
about it in the second act, or else he wrapped it 
up in sheer convention or in prettiness. But some 
day we hoped he would learn to express himself, and 
enlist the charm and the gaiety that never failed him 
in the service of his shy ideas. He seems at last to 
have abandoned the attempt. He no longer tries to 
think, and it must be admitted that he succeeds. Li¢¢le 
Billy is quite free from the distressing symptoms of a 
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mind in travail. It is severely conventional, light to 
a fault, and innocent of novelty. But it retains all 
the old geniality and just a little of Mr. Esmond’s 
fancy. There is none of that difficult psychology that 
came so near being extremely good, and there are no 
loose threads of a problem as there were in J/y Lady 
Virt e. But there is some good character drawing of 
a not uncommon type. The dialogue is bright and 
often witty. We escape the conventional personage who 
comes in to make epigrams, and in his place every 
speaker stumbles easily into appropriate humour, The 
house was delighted, and one fears that Mr. Esmond 
may discover that pot-boiling pays better than think- 
ing. 
”" The atmosphere of Billy's Little Love Affair is 
the subterranean air of intrigue which never lifts from 
the Criterion. Mr. Esmond introduces us to as un- 
pleasant and vulgar a set of men and women as ever 
walked the stage even below the level of Piccadilly 
Circus. . But that in itself is no objection. The satire, 
if kindly, is sufficiently obvious, and the play was 
very far from being a mere study of fashionable 
corruption. Mr. Carton with the same material 
would have been acquiescent, Mr. Pinero pessimistic, 
and both of them profoundly depressing. Mr. Esmond's 
play is redeemed because, amid all the meanness and 
nastiness, he gives us one character at least who 
shows spirit and courage. Little Billy, irresponsible flirt 
though she was, has a clean mind and a brave heart. 
She is an entirely charming and quite convincing 
creation, and if even her virtues are laughable the 
laughter is healthy and expresses admiration. The 
part suited Miss Eva Moore. One did not ask for 
dignity, and she has_ briskness and charm. She 
was equally good as the mischievous little 
flirt, who explains that flirting is only giving pleasure 
to as many people as possible, and as the spirited girl, 
exposed to an atrocious and silly suspicion, who refuses 
to tell evena white lie to an enemy. Miss St. John, as 
the elderly American wife, showed the necessary 
vulgarity without forfeiting our sympathy or falling 
into extravagance. The really puzzling character was 
Jack Frere (Mr. Aynesworth), who begins as a rather 
silly youth on the verge of falling in love and enter- 
ing the Church (both in a highly conventional 
way), and ends by displaying a robust faith in 
his fancée that is meant to be admirable, and 
yet has its puzzling limits. Mr. Aynesworth did not 
make love with much grace, but he intrigued on virtue’s 
side in quite a sympathetic way. Mr. Groves, Mr. 
Sothern, and Mr. Kinghorne had somewhat conven- 
tional parts to play, and acted as they were expected to 
act, well, but with no great originality. As for the plot, 
it was the usual misunderstanding over a past that really 
was past, and it all turned on the inevitable bundle of 
letters. What was good in the play was its humour 
and its drawing of the brighter half of human nature— 
Mr. Esmond, even in his cemmercial art, is still the 
idealist—and one could not help thinking that the effect 
would have been much more pleasing in a more inno- 
cent setting. 

Mr. Louis Parker’s heavier talent is seen to no 
very great advantage in Zhe Cardinal, with which Mr. 
Willard celebrates his return to London at the St. 
James’s Theatre. It is a sort of external study of the 
Italian renaissance, which gives us a good deal of 
guide-book history decked out as refined melodrama. 
A moderately exciting plot carries us through a great 
waste of undistinguished dialogue, and its chief title to 
tolerance is that it gives Mr. Willard some strong con- 
ventional situations in which he can display a rotund 
and polished style, and pose with a too conscious 
grace as Medici and Cardinal. The renaissance seen 
from outside is not more interesting than any other 
stage period. There are murders and odje/s dart, 
but Mr. Parker cannot wield a dagger like Benvenuto 
Cellini, and he misses the real rage for beauty that 


ruled the Italy of those days as surely as Maeterlinck 
seized it in Monna Vanna, His plot opens with a 
murder which separates a pair of young lovers, throws 
one of them (innocent, of course) into a dungeon, 
embarrasses the Cardinal with a confession from the 
real murderer which he must not use even to save his 
brother, and leads up to a big scene of assumed mad- 
ness in which the Cardinal tricks the real murderer into 
repeating his confession in the presence of a third person 
carefully hidden behind a bush. The first mistake here 
is that we are allowed to see the murder done under 
our very eyes, and consequently we have no sort of 
suspense or doubt when the wrong man is accused, 
nor do we experience a thrill when the right man con- 
fesses under the seal of secrecy to the Cardinal. The 
second mistake is that the Cardinal, who is made to 
behave through three acts with a superb and quixotic 
chivalry, who disdains trickery, or barter, or force to 
rescue his young brother, suddenly lays in the last act an 
execrably dishonest ambuscade. __It is quite probable 
that Medicis and Cardinals really did act in this dis- 
honourable way, but then they had no English hypo- 
crisy about them. They did not attempt to keep up a 
show of terrific virtue for the pleasure of deceiving an 
audience through the greater part of an evening. Mr. 
Parker's character-drawing is as inconsistent as his 
history is mechanical. But that matters little to a 
piaywright who is merely creating situations for an 
actor. Had the Cardinal been better drawn, Mr. 
Willard could not have played the fox and the lion in 
the same robes on the same evening. On the other 
hand, it inevitably came about that his performance was 
rather a succession of poses than a character study. 
Mr. Fulton and Mr. Waring were decidedly competent 
as a good official and a picturesque villain, but for the 
rest the play was poor in histrionic opportunities. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
L'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of a letter describing several 
districts in the ‘Transvaal as practically destitute. The 
gentleman who writes to me thus has carefully been re- 
cently visiting a very large number of districts, and he 
estimates that the people have received sixpence in the 
pound as compensation. 

I am informed that the British nation believes itself 
to have given no less than three millions as a free gift for 
the purpose of reinstating the farmers, and yet they cannot 
produce a single person who has been given anything free. 

It is as ridiculous as it is disingenuous to call by this 
name the Governmental advances on mortgage to farmers. 
These are properly secured loans offered against real 
estate. Moreover, I have ample evidence to prove that 
an attempt is being made to entice the Boers to borrow 
heavily on their land, for the obvious reason of getting 
them well in the clutches of the Government. 

Many men who have wished to borrow £100 have 
been refused, but an offer has been made to them to lend 
them £1,000. Fortunately, our ‘Transvaal and Orange 
Colony brethren are too clever to fall into so natent a 
snare. Everything is being done, in fact, to prove to our 
new fellow-subjects that it is the desire of the Government 
to get them into its power. And look dispassionately at 
the other mistakes we have made. The schools, which 
had we only shown a liberal spirit in respect to their lan- 
guage might have been an instrument for conciliation and 
peace, have, through inconceivable blindness, been turned 
into one of harm and of disintegration. There are now no 
less than 124 schools started, free of Government control, 
the scholars in which will certainly not be taught to love 
or respect our institutions. 

Again, as to the magisterial appointments. From 
everywhere I hear complaints of the lack of insight in 
these officials. | New and inexperienced men placed in 
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districts, unknown to the people, and possessing no know- 
ledge of them. 

We come now to the reception of General Botha’s 
letter in England. Here is a man whom our countrymen 
have been holding up to the world as a proof that our rule 
is just, pointing him out as a great general, but a great pro- 
British statesman, and suddenly he writes a letter telling 
absolutely the truth about affairs and the feeling of men 
in the two new colonies, and at once he becomes the object 
of the most obnoxious abuse, he is everything that is con- 
temptible, neither a soldier, a statesman, nor a gentleman. 
What he said in his letter was only an epitome of what I 
have been preaching in the pages of the Daily News and 
the Westminster Gazette all along, but these good people 
in England prefer to believe the garbled opinion of the 
Unionist papers whose correspondents had not half the 
opportunity of learning the truth possessed by myself, as 
they had neither been in the war, nor had they the many 
hundreds of intimate friends among the Boers which such 
cpportunities enabled me to claim. As long as our people 
at home deliberately choose to live in a fool’s paradise and to 
believe that everything is for the best in this South African 
world of ours, so long will they be preparing for themselves 
a very rude awakening. Let us go back to the first blunder 
since the war, namely, the continued imprisonment of Bri- 
tish subjects in the camp prisons for a month and a half 
after peace had been declared. These people called un- 
desirables were charged with no offence, but were impri- 
soned owing to the fears of the military. But why keep 
them for so long after there was even the shred of a justi- 
fication for so doing ? 

Then came the advent of the Royal Commission on 
Martial Law, heralded by trumpets of Peace and of Concilia- 
tion in all the British Press. I have no hesitation in saying 
had this Commission been allowed to deal generally with 
Martial Law grievances, there would have been at the 
present time very little unrest in this colony. But they 
were not, and were only allowed to touch the fringe of the 
subject, the unexpired sentences, and so far as the good 
they wrought they might equally well have stayed at home. 

Then came the Colonial Secretary, professedly, I pre- 
sume, to hear grievances, and on the first grievance being 
presented he replies that the fault of the Dutch is giving too 
little and asking too much. A delightful reply to a people 
whose country has been taken from them, and their home- 
steads destroyed. 

The Colonial Secretary then proceeds to alienate the 
feelings of the only people who could have got him out of 
the mess, namely, the leaders of the Boer people, by an 
almost studied neglect of them and by in every possible 
way showing his partiality for the Rand magnates. To 
give an instance. One of these German gentlemen who 
had had the impudence to express to me his opinion that 
a German Army Corps would have easily finished the war 


in six months, was one of Mr. Chamberlain’s most favoured . 


advisers. He dined and lunched with him constantly, 
sometimes téte-a-téte. No doubt he was more in touch 
with the commercial than with the agricultural spirit. At 
any rate, he did not consult, except in public, the leaders 
of the majority of the people, and preferred the advice of 
alien financiers.—Yours, &c. 
Capetown. F. P. FLetcHER VANE. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LIFE. 

To the Editcr of THE SPEAKER. 

Srr,—It is extremely difficult to measure wealth, still 
more so to measure ease and comfort, and I suppose even 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s grand inquest it will have been 
found impossible to work out an accurate comparison 
between the standard of comfort in England and_ in 
Germany. I have paid many visits to Germany, and have 
always been struck, by two facts which in themselves speak 
volumes. In the towns you hardly ever see a private car- 
riage. In the country the field hands are generally women. 
In the towns, I think, the system of female porterage is, 
happily, disappearing ; but certainly in Tiibingen less than 





ten years ago it was customary for the students on arriving 
for the University term to have their heavy boxes carried 
from the station to their lodgings (sometimes nearly a 
mile) on women’s heads. Another improvement which I 
have noticed on this visit is that in some of the largest and 
most flourishing towns—Cologne, for example—Sunday is 
losing its business character. Instead of being the most 
important, it is now the least important shopping day of 
the week, many of the largest establishments being closed. 
My observation was fully confirmed by a fellow-traveller, 
a German, who gave me many more instances. How long 
will it be before the German workman secures a Saturday 
half-holiday ? At present throughout industrial Germany 
the German mechanics, artisans, and labourers obtain 
lower remuneration and work longer hours than their com- 
petitors in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands. I 
only wish that an honest and impartial inquirer could be 
sent by the trade unionists in every town of the United 
Kingdom to live for a few weeks the life of a German 
workman in the Rhine Province, or Saxony, or Silesia. I 
think he would probably find that house accommodation 
is usually even worse than with us—.e., that the same rent 
usually secures less or worse accommodation in a German 
town than in an English one of the same size—and, 
secondly, that many of the necessaries of English life are 
luxuries to the German. The other day, for example, I 
set out in Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) to discover the price 
of a quartern loaf of white wheaten bread. I saw none; 
the bread was all in various shades of grey and brown. 
One baker with whom I talked said that the dark brown 
wase“ the strongest.” A man, he said, could work longer 
on a loaf of that sort than of any other bread he had in 
his shop. That coloured bread and sausages are to the 
average German what white bread and roast beef are to 
the average Englishman is generally admitted, and _ re- 
quires no proof. Nor can it be doubted that the former 
represent a lower level of diet than the latter. I know it 
is said that a German workman eats rye bread and sausaves 
because he prefers them. But there are plenty of reasons 
for thinking that his choice is Hobson’s. In the best 
hotels and restaurants you get the same bread as in Eng- 
land. It is more expensive, of course. I have never had 
a casual meal in any German restaurant without paying 
for the bread at rates which seem exorbitant. Then, 
again, it is difficult for those who profess to believe that 
Germans deliberately prefer worse food to carry their 
theory so far as to cover horses. It is well known that 
horses are constantly slaughtered for butcher’s meat in 
Berlin and other large towns of the German Empire. Are 
not a certain number of used-up "bus, cab, and cart horses 
exported from Hull to Hamburg for this purpose ? A Ger- 
man workman is also worse shod and worse clad than an 
Englishman. I have taken special care to compare prices 
of these and other household necessaries, and so far I 
have been confirmed in the conclusion that the shop prices 
of good clothes and good cutlery, as well as of good food, 
are higher in Germany, and that the cheap goods of Ger- 
many are inferior in quality to the cheap goods of England, 
In a small German restaurant yesterday I found that I was 
using knives made in Sheffield. Had I been a patriotic 
German I should, I suppose, have reviled the land- 
lord or declaimed against a zollverein whose wall was not 
high enough to prevent Germany being made the dumping 
ground of England. There are two instructive exceptions 
to the general rule, which come under the head of smok- 
ing and drinking. The tobacco trade and the drink traffic 
have both been better managed in Germany than in Eng- 
land. In England the improvement of beer has been pre- 
vented by the tied-house system, which is simply the 
creature of ignorant legislation, and in many of our coun- 
try districts the beer is almost poisonous—certainly worse 
than it was twenty years ago. In almost every part of 
Germany you can get excellent light beer of either the 
Munich or Pilsen type ; and with your beer you can always 
get a smoking cigar for seven or eight pfennigs—say 
from a halfpenny to three farthings. But German tobacco 
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is usually execrable, and the superiority of English pipes 

and tobacco may be set off against the superiority of 

German cigars and cigarettes. So far as women’s 

luxuries are concerned, Germany, unless I am much mis- 

taken, can boast of no advantages over England.—Yours, 

&e., A. 
Frankfort, September 3, 1903. 


PROTECTION AND THE PRODUCTIVITY OF 
CAPITAL. 
To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—Those who believe that Protection has done 
such wonders for American manufactures may be invited 
to consider the following figures drawn from the Census 
Report for 1900, and subjected to comment by Zhe 
Nation in an article of its issue August z2oth entitled 
“Suicidal Protection.” 

“The census figures show that there has been a 
striking diminution in the ratio between the capital of 
American manufacturing industry and the value of the 
product. The census of 1880 reported 253,852 establish- 
ments with an.aggregate capital of 2,790,272,606 dollars 
and with a product valued at 5,369,579,191 dollars. In 
1900 the figures were 512,191, 9,813,834,390 dollars and 
13,000,149,159 dollars respectively. The salient feature 
of this showing is that while the capital employed increased 
252 per cent. Letween 1880 and 1900, the value of the 
product increased only 142 per cent. Stated otherwise, in 
1880 capital was less than 52 per cent. of the value of 
product, whereas in 1g00 it was about 7514 per cent. 
In other words, in 1880 capital turned itself over nearly 
twice, while in 1900 the turnover was not much more 
than one and a quarter times.”—Yours, &c. 

J. A. Hopson. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 
To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In a recent supplement you gave an anecdote 
illustrating the effect of the Merchandise Marks Act, that 
early bantling of recrudescent Protectionism, on British 
trade. It is to be wished that some of those who are at 
present engaged in investigating and laying before the 
public the statistics of these matters would devote a little 
attention to this particular point. Meanwhile, I can match 
your anecdote with another. About ten years ago I was 
talking to one of the partners in a great firm of stationers. 
He told me that there was a class of paper made in Ger- 
many which was for some reason very much in demand 
in India, and supplied in large quantities by his firm; the 
Indian consumer, not knowing, ,or not caring to inquire, its 
actual place of origin. As soon, however, as this was 
rubbed into him by the operation of the Act, he began to 
think that he might just as well go to Germany himself as 
employ Messrs. —— to do it for him; with the result that 
the firm lost what I believe is called the “ handling ” of the 
goods in question, and presumably had no further need 
for the services of the workmen employed in that branch of 
their business. 

An excellent example of the way in which the new 
propaganda is being worked may be found in Page’s Maga- 
cine for July. This estimable periodical is as a rule con- 
cerned entirely with engineering matters (in the literal sense 
of the word), and enjoys, I believe, a good reputation in 
its own line. In the number referred to, however, there 
will be found, sandwiched between an article on electric 
lighting and another on locomotives, a paper headed “ Im- 
perial Trade and Tariffs,” of the regular character; ap- 
peals to “Imperial” sentiment; repetitions of profound 
remarks like “Free Trade is not a gospel, it is only a 
doctrine,” “It is not necessary for commercial health to 
live for ever in the atmosphere of the Manchester School ” 
—all the regular “shibboleths,” in fact. The writer ap- 
pears to think that the German Zollverein came into exist- 
ence after 1870, and that England acquired India since 
the abolition of the corn laws; but these are trifling de- 


tails. It must in fairness be said that the article is headed 
with the usual editorial disclaimer of responsibility for the 
opinions of contributors, but the value of such a disclaimer 
was doubtless duly discounted by the shewd wirepullers to 
whom we may safely conjecture that the insertion of the 
article in so unlikely a spot was due.—Yours, &c., 


A. J. BuTLER. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORKMEN. 
To the Editcr of THE SPEAKER 

51rk,—To illustrate the advantages in hours of labour 
and rates of pay enjoyed by English workmen in the seed- 
crushing industry over their German competitors the 
annexed figures from official sources are interesting at the 
present juncture, showing as they do that Hull oil millers 
work 55!. hours per week, the German 66, while the 
Englishman receives 20 per cent. higher wages than the 
German: 


English hcurs of labour ou 554 per week, 


German _,, - = im 1 Pe 
RATES OF Pay, 
English. German. 
Pressmen a Se Pr os 388. 6d.* 
Moulders oo O08. ‘ 


Parers .. ace S20 lan grouped together at 3s. 2d. 
Stowers... ... 258.( per day, or 19s. per week. 
Labourers oe ©6228. 

* German pressmen work three spells of 8 hours 
each, receiving 3s. 6d. per spell. Hull pressmen work two 
spells of 1014 hours at equal to 32s. per week. Yours, &c., 

Joun STEPHEN. 

Westfield House, Hessle, 

East Yorks, August 29, 1903. 


A MACEDONTIAN POLICY. 
To the Editcr of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—We the undersigned, having each of us had the 
opportunity of observing, at different times, the tyranny and 
insecurity from which the peasants suffer in Macedonia, 
venture to offer a suggestion as to the true view of the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Diplomatists have hitherto quieted their consciences 
as to the sufferings of the Balkan peoples— 

(1) By forgetting the Treaty of Berlin. 

(2) By repeating, till they believed it, that there was 
no practicable remedy. 

May we point out that the latter position has become 
less tenable than ever, because the insurgents themselves 
have limited their demands to a perfectly feasible policy ? 

A Christian Governor of Macedonia proper, who has 
never been an Ottoman official, responsible to the Powers, 
irremovable except with their consent, supported by a gen- 
darmerie under the command of European officers, manag- 
ing the local finances and controlling the military and civil 
officials—such is the initial step which those interested in 
the oppressed subjects of the Porte have long advocated. 
It has now been formally demanded by the Macedonian 
Committees. 

It is a policy on which all may concentrate who care 
for either liberty or order. It is simple. It is in accord- 
ance with the Lebanon precedent. It does not interfere 
with the predominantly Greek or Servian districts. It may 
not be final, but it promises a period of rest during which 
the territorial divisions of the country would be rectified, its 
normal racial tendencies would assert themselves, and its 
political development would proceed under sympathetic, 
but watchful, guidance. The moral and material support 
of our Government would do much, if not all, to achieve 
it.—Yours, &c., 

H. N. Bramsrorp, 11, Brunswick-square, W.C. 

Noe. Buxton, 2, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 

ArTHuR Evans, Youlbury, near Oxford. 

W. Ceci. Harris, 50, Campden House-court, 
Gloucester-walk, W. 

Toun MACDONALD, 109, Bouverie-street, E.C. 

H. R. Meyer, Clophill Rectory, Ampthill, 
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REVIEWS. 
A FORSAKEN KINGDOM. 


SAND-BuRIED Ruins In KHoTan. By M. A. Stein. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


Illustrated. 


THis book is a record of a remarkable exploration 
undertaken two years ago at the instigation of the Indian 
Government. ‘The object of the expedition was mainly 
archeological and antiquarian, for the discovery of 
yellowed manuscript, and pot sherds, in Central Asia, and 
the native tales of ancient towns lying in the deserts of 
Turkestan, had occupied the critical intellect for some 
years. M. Dutreuil de Rhins, a distinguished French 
traveller, had acquired curious birch-bark leaves from the 
vicinity of Khotan, in Chinese Turkestan, and these had 
proved of extreme value, as containing an early Indian 
script, the oldest Indian manuscript then known. Similar 
curiosities had filtered through the natives into the hands 
of English and Russian authorities. Scraps of pottery, 
writing, seals, old coins, and relics of the past, had come 
to hand from time to time as things to be picked up in 
quantities among the sand and rubble of the deserted 
towns. They came from rative “ treasure-seekers,” for no 
systematic search had been made by Europeans, and at 
length M. Aurel Stein conceived the plan that has resulted 
s) happily in the journey described in this book. Dr. Sven 
Hedin had shown that the mere journeying to and from 
Khotan was not impracticable, for he had passed through 
two areas in that district in 1896. And in 1898 M. Stein 
was able to formulate his schemes and submit them to the 
Indian Government. He received the support of the 
Government, and two years later was able to start upon his 
search. 

It was felt that an exploration of the kind would add 
to the store of knowledge, drawn chiefly from Chinese 
sources, about the trend of Buddtist culture from India 
towards Central Asia, China, and the Far East. Those 
saintly pilgrims of China who left records of their pil- 
grimage, have told us that the “ Western Kingdoms” were 
Buddhistic until comparatively late in our era. Scraps of 
the above-mentioned birch-bark paper, first discovered in 
1890, have shown that the Buddhist teaching and the clas- 
sical speech of India both flourished in the oases of 
Turkestan until the Mohammedan invasion. Khotan, a 
little kingdom on the road from China to both India and 
Europe, appeared, both from its position and the evidence 
of the natives, ta offer the most likely field for explora- 
tion. It lay on a trade route, it was buried in the sand of 
the Taklamakan Desert, and the hot, dry sand of the 
desert preserves what it buries. Furthermore, it was known 
that for many centuries China had controlled the little 
kingdom, and it was hoped that the finds would give evi- 
dence, not only of Buddhistic occupation, but of Chinese 
and even Hellenic influence. 

All these hopes have been realised, for the documents 
ciscovered have given us an almost uninterrupted record 
of the kingdom’s history from the third to the eighth cen- 
tury in our era. Quantities of manuscripts have 
been found, some in Sanskrit, some in Chinese, 
some in a tongue which has completely perished, 
and these manuscripts are of almost every de- 
scription. Many are Sanskrit records of Buddhist 
teaching, orthodox, religious literature such as would be 
stored in a monastery’s scriptorium. Then many are official 
reports, orders, letters and miscellaneous accounts giving 
accurate information about the kingdom’s internal economy. 
Material evidence has been more scanty, for the kingdem 
of Khotan was invaded by the sand very gradually, so that 
the exodus of its inhabitants was gradual. They had time 
to remove all of their most valuable belongings, vet the 
remnants enable us to realise clearly the nature of the life 
they lived and the industries they lived by. 

_. M. Stein started from Kashmir in May, 1900, by the 
Gilgit-Hunza Road to Kashgar. His account of the 
journey is interesting, and fully illustrated with photo- 


graphs. His stay at Kashgar was necessarily protracted, 
and it was not until September that he could push on to 
Yarkand, and thence, by the desert, towards Khotan. His 
route from Yarkand took him along the barren edge of the 
Taklamakan, along a road, that is, by which Marco Polo 
had travelled into Cathay—it was the road, the same un- 
changed camel-track, by which the civilization had entered 
Khotan from India. 

He pushed on through the desert, through the sites of 
towns marked only by bits of red pottery or scraps of glass, 
noting the burrows of the jade-seekers, and suffering much 
from the intense cold of the nights. On the Yagan-Dawan 
he photographed some of the most remarkable rock forma- 
tions to be found in the world, the granite hills being bitten 
away by either water or excessive heat or cold. Here he 
rested a while by a brook for the solace of its splash and 
chatter after the awful silence of the pass. 

Once fairly in the district of Khotan, his journey was 
much simplified, though the native seekers had already 
rifled the more accessible of the ruins. At Yotkan he 
found a thriving community of treasure seekers prospecting 
in the marshy ravines for relics of what was once the capital 
o° the country. Their finds were chiefly jade, in small 
fragments, and little scraps of leaf-gold, the leaf-gold in 
fact which had once given glory to images of Buddha when 


the little bells were still ringing in the shrines. The old 
town, being chiefly of mud-brick, had vanished. It was 


once a great city, containing a “ magnificent and very beau- 
tiful hall of Buddha,” according to a pilgrim of the third 
or fourth century, but the town has crumbled into dust, and 
of the hall of Buddha M. Stein says: 

“A little low mound, rising scarcely five feet above the 
surrounding ground, is respected by the villagers with a 
kind of superstitious fear. I had the oldest men of the 
village summoned, and in what they told me we may, I 
think, yet trace the last lingering recollections of the 
ancient shrine.” 

It was at Dandan-Uliq that the excavations began, for 
here were scattered relics of Buddhist temples, some con- 
taining frescoes well-drawn and very gaily coloured, the 
chief tints being blue, red-blue, blue-green, and purple, 
the subjects dealing with the life of Buddha and rites of 
Buddhist worship. 

Here also M. Stein discovered a few manuscripts, and 
a large mass of compressed straw, centuries old, which a 
camp follower used for fodder to his wretched pony. 
Passing on from Dandan-Uliq, the party came to Niya, 
where a city lay beneath the sand, its rooms still stored with 
ancient documents. Piles of tablets, scrolls, and “ blank 
stationery ” lay under the fine dry sand, which had preserved 
the writing in its original clearness. ‘The material objects 
were also plentiful, such as pens, chopsticks, chairs, parts 
of a guitar, bits of delicate fresco, knops of carved ivory, 
etc. But perhaps the most wonderful of all the finds were 
the clay seals for packages of official records. Some cf 
these were wrought in the pure classical tradition, and 
show how far Western classical art had penetrated into 
Central Asia. The seals are reproduced. One is of 
Athene, with wgis and thunderbolt; two are of Eros, and 
one, less obvious, may be Heracles. 

His return journey had one interval of pleasant re- 
freshment. He met with, and exposed, a shifty native who 
for some years had made money by forging “ old books ” in 
queer block-type very puzzling to European critics. We 
think the shifty native a fine example of the business man. 
He created a market (to use an Imperial term), and then 
manufactured shoddy to satisfy that market’s needs. ‘There 
is, moreover, a proverb, “Caveat Emptor.” 

M. Stein’s most important excavations were at a place 
called Rawak, where he discovered a magnificent series of 
relievos representing Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. These are 
all in the Greco-Buddhist tradition, and the photographs 
show that the sculptors worked unevenly, now in a style 
almost purely Greek, now in a style crude and stiff, like 
the greater proportion of Asian art. The majestic figures 
had been at one time covered with gold-leaf. 
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The book is full of interesting matter. It is well 
illustrated and indexed, and contains also a large map of 
the district explored. We hope that M. Stein may have 
the further opportunities of exploration for which he pleads 
in his preface and final chapter. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 
ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Leo Wiener. Part II. 

The Nineteenth Century. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. Price tras. 6d. 

In the second volume of his Russian Anthology Professor 
Wiener naturally finds that he has a heavier task to perform 
if he is going to give his readers an account of even the 
most prominent Russian writers of the nineteenth century. 
He has chosen well, but here and there we miss a name ; 
thus, for example, we do not find Drojjin or Apukhtin. 
The introductions to the selections are very carefully done, 
and the bibliography is most accurate and minute. In 
W. D. Lewis, an American, he seems to have discovered 
the first translator, in 1821, of a Russian poem into English. 
In England we may justly boast that the first Russian 
Grammar was published in 1696. Perhaps, also, the first 
translation from Russian into a Western language was the 
interesting version of the satires of Kantemir, which ap- 
peared in 1750 in London, but in the French language, 
which at that time was so much more in vogue than English. 
Books translated from Russian during the eighteenth cen- 
tury are rare among us, but we must not forget the work of 
Stephen Krasheninnikov, on Kamchatka, which appeared 
in an English version at Gloucester in 1764; the trans- 
lation of James Grieve. We know of no earlier book 
in our language translated from the Russian, except 
it be the Russian Catechism, London, 1725.  Leav- 
ing, however, dry and _ bibliographic details, let 
us discuss some of the authors whom Professor Wiener 
introduces to us. Karamzin steps forward as the first real 
Russian historian with any charms of style. He may be 
said in a great measure to have been the father of Russian 
prose, and his history is eminently readable. He was also 
a decidedly learned man, as the abundant notes which he 
fuinishes prove. His sentimental stories now seem quite 
out of date; they are in the style of Sterne and Mackenzie, 
the “man of feeling.” His tears are profuse, as in the 
well-known passage in his Le¢ters of a Traveller, when he 
weeps at Calais on thinking how far he is from his country. 
His political views changed greatly; he began as a pane- 
gyrist of the reforms of Peter the Great, he ended by eulo- 
gising Ivan the Terrible. Krylov still enjoys a European 
repulation as a fabulist. The late W. R. Ralston published 
a translation of his productions, but, unfortunately, in prose. 
In this case, to borrow the celebrated phrase of Macaulay, 
it is “ decantered champagne.” In prose we lose the brilliant 
epigram and the sparkle of his verse which have caused 
his lines to become proverbial) among the Russians like 
those of Hudibras among ourselves, although Ralston is 
accurate and conscientious. 

Zhukovski has remained unknown in this country, and 
naturally so, since he was little more than a translator. He 
was, however, a very skilful one, and his services to Russian 
verse were great. When he visited Oxford in the forties, 
travelling with the Heir-Apparent, afterwards Alexander II., 
his name was unknown in this country, nor has it, although 
inscribed in the Golden book of Bodleian visitors, attracted 
any attention since. Kozlov, Glinka, and Prince Vyazemski 
have little to attract our attention. We observe that Pro- 
fessor Wiener has omitted Venevitinov. With Lazechnikov 
(1794-1869) comes the historical novel, based, of course, 
on those of Sir Walter Scott. We observe that Professor 
Wiener has entirely omitted Zagoskin, we conclude for 
want of space. He certainly wrote one good historical 
novel, Yuri Miloslavski. Pushkin ought to furnish a rich 
harvest, but the poetical versions of him which have ap- 
peared in English up to the present date are mostly poor. 
Borrow is diffuse, and frequently commonplace. He does 
not always understand the original. Perhaps this was the 
reason why Professor Wiener omitted his version of 7'ke 


Black Shawl. If we remember rightly, Borrow thought 
that the word Grechanka—i.e., the Greek Girl—was the 
name of the heroine of the ballad. We like, however, Miss 
Frank’s translation of the Demons. Lermontov is rather 
poorly represented. We should like to have had Zhe 
Gifts of Terek, in the fine translation of T. B. Shaw. 
There is such splendid colour in Lermontov; he has so in- 
toxicated himself with the beauties of the Caucasus, and is 
so responsive, that to have weakish versions of him in a 
Russian anthology is like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 


omitted. Fuller extracts might have been given from 
Koltsov, but on the whole he has fared better than some of 
the other poets. Ze Mower is pretty. When we come 


to the celebrated Russian novelists we see at once under 
what difficulties our editor labours. He cannot hope to 
give us anything like an adequate idea of a novel by one 
or two extracts. How are we to trace the development of 
character or plot which are the attractive features of the 
novel ? It is a case of ex pede Herculem, and 
so not only Gogol but Dostoievski, Turgueniev, 
and Tolstoy must suffer. Luckily there are several 
translations of their writings—of more or less merit— 
in vogue, and so the reader can supply deficiencies. We 
are not in the least impugning Professor Wiener’s taste. It 
would be idle for us here to enter upon detailed criticism of 
these eminent authors. ‘They have been made the sub- 
jects of many reviews. 

The Russian essayists, the men who have been leaders 
of pinion in literary matters, are also represented, such as 
Dobrolyubov and Byelinski, whose criticism of Pushkin 
was epoch-making. Ostrovski, the writer of dramas deal- 
ing with burgher life, finds place, as did Griboyedov, 
on an earlier page, as a _ representative of the 
comedy of ordinary life. Tragedy in Russia can 
point to the “Boris Godunov” of Pushkin, the 
“Trilogy” of Count Alexis Tolstoy, and one or two 
other pieces, but the literature of the drama is com- 
paratively thin. Up to the time of Pushkin the models 
for the Russian stage were Corneille and Racine; since 
his time it has been Shakespeare. Perhaps the last con- 
siderable poet in Russia was Nekrasov, a man who de- 
scribed the scenes around him with complete realism, and 
refused to draw idyllic pictures of the peasants. | What 
an immense change since the days of Karamzin. The poet 
is well represented by his translators. Polonski, Plesh- 
cheev, and Shenshin have left some good verse. The 
school of poets which includes Constantine Balmont, 
Bunin, Valerie, Briusov, Th. Sologub, and others, is 
omitted by Professor Wiener. Perhaps he thought that a 
later generation would be able to criticise them more effec- 
tively. Nor has he said anything of the female authors, and 
there are several. Many graceful lyrics from the pens of 
women will be found in the Russian literary reviews. The 
conclusion of the volume before us is chiefly occupied with 
the latest school of novelists, such as Chekhov, or Pyeshkov 
(Letter known as Gorki). From these writers we get 
sketches of the most pessimistic character. 

It would be very difficult to prognosticate what form 
the coming literature of Russia will take. It seems clear 
enough that the genius of the people is realistic. At the 
present time Russia is showing great fertility in the produc- 
tion of scientific men. Excellent work is done in biology, 
entomology, geology, mathematics, and many other sciences. 
In fact, the tendency to science is as great a characteristic 
of the Russian mind at the present time as of our own. 
First-rate work also has been done by the Russians in 
Oriental studies. 

In conclusion we can honestly say that the reader who 
is curious about Russian literature will find in this volume 
much to stimulate his interest. 





THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 

Tue Turk AND His Lost Provinces. By W. E. Curtis. Revell 
Company. 1903. 7s. 6d. net. 
SoUTH-EASTERN Europe is still so little known to English- 
men that a new book on the Balkans is sure of a welcome— 
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if it deserves it. ‘The work of Odysseus, entitled Zurkey in 
Euro pe, for instance, immediately took its place among the 
classics of descriptive politics; and Mr. William Miller’s 
Travels and Politics in the Near East, though of slighter 
texture, impresses the reader with a sense of long study and 
intimate acquaintance. The present work, on the other 
hand, is nothing but a note-book kept by an American 
journalist during a rapid tour, a pleasant, chatty, and well- 
illustrated account of cities and men, in which no one who 
has studied the Balkan problem with any degree of atten- 
tion is likely to find more than he already knows. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to the Turkish 
capital, and offers a lively description of matters described 
already a hundred times. How the navy lies rotting, and 
the money supplied for it by the Sultan finds its way into 
the pockets of the Minister of Marine ; how Abdul Hamid 
spends his day ; how he goes every Friday to the Selamlik ; 
these and many other topics are related in a way that will, 
no doubt, interest readers to whom such subjects are novel. 
More important is the chapter on Robert College, of which 
every American is rightly proud. No man, says Mr. Curtis, 
very truly, could wish a nobler monument than that which 
perpetuates the name of Christopher Robert, the New 
York merchant, a beacon of light in a dark land. The en- 
dowment has been increased by numerous gifts from Ameri- 
can citizens, and the college, now over thirty years old, is 
to-day able to educate more than 300 students from every 
part of Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, and the Balkan 
States. The Greeks naturally head the list, and are followed 
by the Armenians, while the Bulgarians occupy the third 
place. The policy of the Turkish Government unfortunately 
makes it difficult for Turks to attend the institution, and no 
professed Moslem is to be found among the students. The 
Sultan is strongly hostile to the institution, and the story is 
well known how he chose the exact hour for an audience 
at which Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria had decided to visit 
Robert College. Mr. Curtis thinks, however, that a few 
Turks are to be found among the students enrolled as 
members of another nation ; and though new students are 
sometimes arrested by the police on their arrival at the 
college, the principal, Dr. Washburn, is as a rule able to 
secure their liberation on undertaking to be responsible for 
their behaviour. Scarcely, if at all, less useful is the 
American college for girls at Scutari, attended by about 175 
pupils. Indeed, Americans may well feel proud of the 
activity of their fellow-countrymen in the Turkish Empire, 
an activity divorced from any political or self-seeking pur- 
pose. 

The chapters on Bulgaria contain interesting studies 
of Alexander, Stambuloff, and Prince Ferdinand. The 
worst day that has dawned for Bulgaria since the Turk was 
expelled was that on which its chivalrous and accomplished 
Prince was kidnapped by Russia. His successor is singu- 
larly destitute of personal charm, and spends little time in 
Sofia. His failure to punish the murderers of Stambuloff 
and his breach of the promise to bring up all his children 
as Roman Catholics are not ‘likely to be forgotten or par- 
doned. The account of Bulgaria ends with a long chapter 
on the kidnapping of Miss Stone, which is attributed to 
the Macedonian Committee’s lack of funds and to their 
desire to attract the attention of Europe. 

The pages on the Servian Court possess a tragic inte- 
rest ; but Mr. Curtis’s sketches of the late King and Queen 
make recent occurrences in Belgrade intelligible. 

“The King is a degenerate, and his brief career is dis- 
gusting. He looks as if he had escaped from an asylum 
for the depraved, but is by no means feeble of mind or 
body. . . . Draga Maschin reached the throne by a 
series of sacrifices and intrigues more sensational than have 
ever occurred outside fiction; yet she is not happy, for she 
and her youthful husband are boycotted by all the Courts 
of Europe. Queen Victoria was so disgusted at the vulgar 
comedy enacted at Belgrade that she wanted to withdraw 
her Minister. Draga is extremely unpopular, and 
her vindictiveness has provoked attempts upon her life. 


Alexander is a mere puppet in her hands. She is actually 
the head of the Servian Government.” 


While these words were being printed the King and Queen 
were being assassinated. 





The chapter on Bosnia reminds us no less than those 
on Servia that the hand of death has fallen since the 
pages were written. The last twenty years of Servian 
history are little more than the story of the crimes and 
follies of King Milan and his son, a story of wasted lives 
and lost opportunities. The last twenty years of Bosnian 
history are the story of how Baron Kallay grappled with 
one of the hardest problems ever set before a statesman 
and overcame its obstacles. The pacification and re- 
organisation of Bosnia stand beside the work of Lord 
Cromer in Egypt, and form the brightest spot in the his- 
tory of the Balkan revival. If success has been achieved 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina—and no one denies it—the 
problem of Macedonia cannot be pronounced hopeless. 

The concluding chapters of the volume deal with 
Greece, but convey very little information that may not 
be found in a guide book. One weakness of the country 
is hit off in the remark quoted from another writer, that 
Greece wants not men of culture but men of agriculture. 
It is commonly believed that the Greeks are over-educated, 
but it is more true to say that they are under-educated. 
The university is crowded, but the elementary school is 
cften boycotted, the parents retaining their children in the 
ome to add to the family income. In the same way ihe 
number of officers in the army is utterly disproportionate 
to the number of the rank and file. The picture that Mr. 
Curtis draws of the Greeks is indeed by no means flattering, 
though he fully recognises their intellectual alertness and 
ther eagerness to learn. On the other hand, he has no- 
thing but praise for the tact and wisdom of the King and 
for*the good intentions of the Queen and other members 
of the royal family. 





THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 

TuHirty YEARS In AusTRALIA. By Ada Cambridge. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1903. 7s. 6d. 
Much of this book, in fact most of it, is made up of what 
the French call “des noirs sur des blanes.” The writer 
married a curate in 1870, and after the honeymoon em- 
barked at Plymouth for Melbourne. The vessel was one of 
those fine sailing ships where life on board resembled a long 
yachting cruise. Our author, however, seems to have been 
unfortunate from the start. The following extract describes 
her experiences on board: “We had one of the only two 
large cabins on the ship. It was an envied place in the 
tropics, when the air swept free to the main deck through 
open doors; but in rough weather—and it was nearly all 
rough weather—the swing of the see-saw was killing. It 
used to fling me out of bed over a high bunk board until I 
was black and blue with my falls, and it kept me sea-sick 
the whole voyage.” The reviewer has performed this 
voyage more than once, and encountered very heavy 
weather, but was never thrown out of his berth, nor does 
he ever remember hearing of any other passenger suffering 
that fate. 

On arriving in Melbourne the young people enjoyéd the 
hospitality of friends for a short time until the sights had 
been seen, and then started for their future home in the 
bush. The journey was partly by rail and partly by steamer 
on the river Murray: “ The town of W., where we spent the 
first year of our Australian life, was a typical country town 
of the better class, and at that period very lively and pro- 
sperous.” This sentence illustrates a provoking way the 
author has of giving initials instead of names, a plan which 
is followed almost throughout the book both with regard 
to places and persons. We presume, for instance, that 
Bishop M. stands for Bishop Moorhouse, and a friend who 
is described as “ a vice-regal lady ” was the wife of the then 
Governor. 

The word Australia on the title-page should have been 
Victoria, for with the exception of a couple of short visits 
to New South Wales and a few hours spent in Tasmania, 
“ Ada Cambridge ” never left Victoria. 

One of the visits to New South Wales was paid to the 
small border-town of Albury, famous for its vines and wine 
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factories. The following, we venture to think, describes a 
unique breakfast : 

“In earlier times I paid little visits to Albury, just over 
the border. We drove from Y. in our first buggy, which was 
bought there, taking the babies to a house that was full of 
playmates for them, and where a couple more or less added 
nothing to the family cares. Looking out of my window one 
morning, I realised why this was so. In a back-yard below, 
on a kitchen chair, sat the hostess’s young widowed sister- 
in-law, who lived with her, and was the mother of two; 
these two, my two, and the dozen or thereabouts of the 
family proper, sat or stood round her like a class in school, 
and from a huge basin on her lap she fed the lot, each in 
turn, a spoonful at a time, round and round until the supplies 
were exhausted. When I went down to breakfast I was 
quietly informed that the children had had theirs and gone 
out to play.” 

This was certainly a novel way of feeding children, 
some of whom must have been, we suppose, not less than 
sixteen years old. 

One can have nothing but praise for what may be called 
the economic views expressed in this book. After recount- 
ing the unjust treatment of the Chinese and giving the 
speech of a reverend gentleman, who was a successful can- 
didate for the Federal Parliament, who said the Chinese 
should be either “ pole-axed or poll-taxed in such a manner 
as would make the country too hot for them,” our author 
proceeds: “Poor John Chinaman! So industrious, so 
frugal, so inoffensive and law-abiding—an example to the 
white citizen of his class—if ever I feel ashamed of Aus- 
tralia, itis on his account. Its treatment of him, who seems 
to have no friend amongst the nations, is indeed a strange 
satire upon the traditions of the British race.” 

A well-written chapter is devoted to an account of the 
disastrous land-boom, when nearly every Australian bank 
and financial institution stopped payment, and almost 
universal ruin followed. Another chapter is taken up with 
the great strike, which—before its collapse—looked very 
much like civil war. Australian statesmen so-called are far 
too much given to keeping their ears low down on the ground 
and pandering to the demands of organised labour. A Vic- 
torian told the present writer a few months ago that every 
three families in that State kept a fourth in the pay of their 
Government. This may be an exaggeration, but evidently 
the taxpayer is becoming tired of loans being contracted in 
England in order to give common labourers seven shillings 
a day for eight hours of what is called “ government stroke.” 
The author has not been imposed upon by the silly outcry 
against alien immigration, and makes an eloquent protest 
against the present policy of stopping immigration: The 
triumphant shout of “ Advance Australia!” has become a 
mockery in our ears. “ Australia for the Australians!’ 
(that ignoble aspiration, which even then meant “ Australia 
for the Australians now in it”)—less than two to the square 
mile—now means that Australia is not even for them. 

Many interesting figures are given which show that the 
population is almost stationary. The policy which has 
brought about this state of things still, to a very large extent, 
holds the field. During last shearing the tyranny of the 
Workers’ Union became intolerable. Thousands of squatters 
who had been ruined by the long-continued drought, had 
the most outrageous demands made upon them to raise the 
remuneration of, perhaps, the best paid labour in the world. 
The present writer has seen a shearer earn 27s. a day for six 
weeks in a northern shed and then go to another wool-shed 
further south and repeat that performance, thus earning 
about £100 in three months, which left him nine months 
of the year for work on his own farm. Not long ago the 
whole Empire heard with a mixture of amusement and 
anger that six hatters from the old country, which supplies 
the fleet which defends Australia, were forbidden to land at 
Sydney! Our author seems to have been an admirer of the 
South African war, but if the Australians had had to pay 
their fair share of the cost, the tax-collector would, as Mr. 
Morley put it, have cured Jingoism. About one-twelfth of 
the white population of the Empire dwell in Australia and 
New Zealand, and if they had had to pay one-twelfth of the 
cost of the late war, say about £ 20,000,000 sterling, its 
popularity would have been less pronounced. 


A MEDIAZVAL FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Tut CHATELAINE OF VERGI. Done into English by Alice Kemp- 
Welch. Edited, with introduction, by L. Brandin, Ph D. 
With contemporary illustrations. London: Nutt. 2s. net. 

Here we have a thirteenth century French romance done 

into good English, and with it the best existing edition of 

the French text. 

The story is charmingly naive, especially in its crude 
morality. The Chatelaine of Vergi, not to be confused 
with the Chatelaine of Couci, falls in love with a Knight of 
Burgundy, and he with her: 

“ And to have pleasure of their love, they devised for the 

knight to come alway into an orchard at a certain time, and 
in nowise to stir from one corner of it until he had seen a 
little dog cross the orchard. Then, without tarrying, might 
he come to her chamber, and know well that he would find 
his lady alone.” 

Unfortunately, the Duchess of Burgundy also falls in 
love with the Knight, but not he with her. To revenge 
herself the Duchess persuades her husband, the Duke, that 
it was she who had to resist advances made by the Knight. 
The Duke in his wrath pronounces sentence of banishment 
upon the Knight, who finds himself thus placed on the 
horns of a dilemma. Either he must, in order to prove 
his innocence, reveal his relations with the Chatelaine, 
which he has promised her never to do on penalty of losing 
her love, or he must accept his sentence and thus also lose 
her love. He decides to impale himself on the first, hoping 
to wriggle off. The Duke satisfies himself of the truth of 
the Knight’s assertion, and swears solemnly never to reveal 
the secret. But the foolish man reckons without his wife, 
the Duchess. When she sees that the Duke looks kindly 
on the Knight, she is so filled with anger and mortification 
that “in silence she arose from the table, and made sem- 
blance to be sick with faintness, and she went to her bed, 
where she had little pleasure.” She finds, nevertheless, an 
infallible means of worming the secret out of the Duke, and 
then taunts the Chatelaine. The Chatelaine believes that 
the Knight has betrayed her, and after a touching lament 
(pp. 41-6), the best passage in the book, dies of a broken 
heart. The Knight enters to find himself clasping a 
corpse. He slays himself. The Duke finds the two 
bodies, learns the cause, and proceeds forthwith to cleave 
the skull of the Duchess. After which he retires in the 
orthodox fashion to slay Saracens in the Holy Land. 

The moral of the whole story is given as follows: 

“ And from this example one ought to hide one’s love with 
such great judgment that one may always have in remem- 
brance that to discover it avails naught, and that to hide it 
is of profit in every way.” , 

It does not appear to have occurred to the author or 

his contemporaries that the fault lay not primarily in re- 

vealing the secret, but in so acting as to render a secret 
necessary. 

Professor Brandin writes an introduction, giving the 
source and history of the romance. In discussing the 
question as to whether the story is based on 
fact, he differs from the conclusion reached — by 
M. Raynaud, who holds that “the poet, writing 
after the event, has dramatised the story of a 
great scandal at the Court of Burgundy between 1267 and 
1272, a scandal in which Hugo IV., Beatrice of Champagne, 
and Laura of Lorraine certainly played a part (Romania, 
Xxi., p. 153). But as the poem was composed only some 
ten to twenty years after the occurrence of the scandal, Pro- 
fessor Brandin suggests that the poet would have scarcely 
dared to make it the subject of his romance. He further 
points out that the historical facts do not tally with the 
story, the chief discrepancy being that Beatrice of Cham- 
pagne died twenty-three years after the death of Hugo, and 
at least seven after the composition of the poem. After 
all, whether the poem has or has not a basis in history is 
relatively unimportant. There can be little doubt that it 
describes what very well might have happened at the time. 
It corresponds to the modern novel professing to give a 
picture of contemporary life. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue obsession of the fiscal inquiry holds all the maga- 
zines in its grip, and as most of them open their pages to 
all sides of the question the result is a certain eclectic 
uniformity. We may be biassed, but the balance of good 
writing (not to mention sound argument) seems to be on 
the side of Free Trade. In their several ways Mr. J. A. 
Hobson (in the Contemporary Review) and Mr. W. H. 
Mallock (in the Nineteenth Century) have written convinc- 
ingly and well. Mr. Hobson’s paper is speculative, and 
examines the relation of Protection to Nationalism. The 
Free Trader aims in the long run at reducing the world’s 
unnecessary toil to a minimum, and raising its wealth to a 
maximum by an international division of labour. In the 
process this area or the other may suffer, and labour 
and capital may migrate, but in the end the world must 
be the gainer. ‘The Protectionist thinks solely of his local 
unit, and aims only at keeping as much labour and capital 
as possible within a certain political area. He takes action 
then only when labour and capital within that given area 
have become relatively unproductive—when so much 
money and so much effort here will not produce so good a 
result as they do there. But, argues Mr. Hobson, if that is 
the disease, the remedy of a tariff wall against imports is 
inadequate. Labour and capital here must still remain 
relatively unproductive, and their tendency will still be to 
migrate. Protection to build up young industries is one 
thing; Protection to check decline is another. In the 
latter case the only effective remedy would be to prohibit 
the migration of both capital and labour. 
Protectionist, if his theory of a decline in our prosperity 
be just, must revive all the restrictive legislation of earlier 
centuries and stop the export of capital, as our forefathers 
forbade the export of gold. At this point in the argument 
one would do well to turn to Mr. Mallock’s essay, which 
ubmits the statistics of our national income to a very 
searching and candid investigation. ‘The broad fact is that 
taxable income of the United Kingdom has _ risen 
in the last ten years from 678 to 833 millions sterling. 
These figures speak for themselves, and the really bril- 
liant analysis to which Mr. Mallock submits them in the 
light of the census and the Board of Trade returns only con- 
firms this first impression. “ Calchas,” in the Fertnight/y, 
is duller than usual this month, and makes a 
what laboured apology for having attacked the idea of a 
zollverein a year ago, while he defends Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals to-day. Lord Avebury (in the Nineteenth Cen 
/ury) explains, as is his wont, that all is for the best in a 
very comfortable world. Free Trade is good, and so is 
Preferential Trade ; and he has the utmost confidence not 
only in Mr. Chamberlain, but also in the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The most interesting article by a Protectionist ap- 
pears in the Nineteenth Century over the signature of Mr. 
Lionel Phillips. Mr. Phillips sees that the taxation of 
food is impossible, and he proposes to achieve the same 
end by direct bounties paid to the colonies. They are 
to give a preference to our manufactures, and whatever 
they lose in this way in revenue is to be returned to them 
in the shape of doles, which they are to distribute in such 
a way as to foster the production of wheat, meat, wool, 
etc. The money will come out of the British taxpayers’ 
pocket, but there is no reason why this plan should raise 
the price of food to the British consumer; it might even 
cheapen it. The scheme is ingenious. It exposes us to 
a very serious burden, and it opens up a great field for 
jobbery and chicane; but certainly it might for a season 
deceive the Working man. The worst of it is that even 
Mr. Phillips has to suggest a great “broadening of our 
hasis of taxation” in order to raise the necessary funds. 
Macedonia comes second in point of political interest, 
hut the stream of facts is not particularly brisk or full. In 
the Fortnightly Review Mr. H. N. Brailsford, in a careful 
article, develops at greater length the conclusions which he 
has already contributed to our own columns. The real 
cause of the rising is the economic misery of the peasants 
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the daily round of dishonour and oppression from 
They are the victims not so much of 
mere stupid misrule and savage blundering as of a cal- 


culated system of exploitation for the benefit of ruling 
caste, the landlords, tax-farmers and privileged brigands 
who consume their labour and reduce a rich _pro- 
vince to abject poverty. Dr. E. J. Dillon (in the 
Contemporary Review) surveys the actual situation in a 
bitter and pessimistic mood. However serious the rising, 
he does not believe that Austria and Russia will act, while 
he leaves the liberal Western Powers entirely out of ac- 
count. As for Bulgaria, however eager she may be to 
intervene, and however well prepared for war, Dr. Dillon 
thinks that a Roumanian army quietly mobilised on her 
Northern frontier at the bidding of Austria and Russia 
will keep her quiet. Oddly enough, Dr. Dillon does not 
touch the other possibility—that Turkey herself may be 
tempted to take the aggressive against Bulgaria in sheer 
desperation. 

Literature is not well represented in the political re- 
views this month, but for some reason they are all of them 
ina rich vein of reminiscence. Mrs. Crawford contributes 
an intensely interesting study of Thiers, from personal 
recollection, to the Contemporary Review, and a similar, 
but less independent, view of Emile Ollivier appears in 
the Fortnightly under the title of “The Heroic Truth,” 
by M. Augustin Filon. Some notes from Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s papers are pieced together into a eulogy 
of Carlyle in the Contemporary. Is it to stimulate 
a curiosity which recurs each summer as our streets 
begins to talk with a Yankee twang that both the 
Fortnighily and the Nineteenth Century seek relaxation in 
discourses on American family life ? 

One of the most amazing contributions yet made to 
the fiscal controversy is contained in the 106 pages of a 
special supplement to the National Review. We say 
amazing advisedly, for the writer boldly proclaims him- 
self a Protectionist pure and simple, and the heartiness 
of his admiration for “the wisdom of our ancestors ” 


; - 
calls irresistibly Sydney Smith’s dissection of the “ Noodle’s 
Oration.” The Navigation Laws, the mercantile system, 
even the fiscal ideas of two centuries ago are held up to 
our admiration. After this it is needless to say that the 
writer has a very mean opinion of Cobden and Free Trade 
statesmen generally, whom he regards as economic infants 
by the side of Friederich List, whose verbose rhapsodies 
are quoted by the reviewer with the reverence due to 
holy writ. When with extreme difficulty one manages 
to extract from the redundant phrases of List a definite 
idea one finds as often as not opinions which the subse- 
quent course of events has shown to be untrue. But while 
the. reviewer's economic history must cause pangs of 
anguish to the “ Economist ” of the Times, his voluminous 
figures are, on the contrary, the reverse of novel. Almost 
without exception they have been taken bodily from the 
ingenious but uncandid articles of the Daily Telegraph. 
It seems strange that the reviewer was not aware 
that these tables have been dealt with again and 
again and shown to be misleading beyond defence. Al- 
though, for example, no one has ventured to excuse the 7'e/e- 
graph’s trick of comparing the “boom” year of 1872 with 
a lean year, or the other trick of ignoring the fall in prices in 
working out the fer eapi/a value of exports at long inter- 
vals, the National Review quotes these statistics without 
the slightest compunction. Incidentally, by the way, the re- 
viewer admits that the great fall in the price of food stuffs 
“ did not begin for thirty years after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and was then due to the revolution in cultivation and 
transport worked by the extension of railways in America 
and the rise of steam navigation.” Free Traders have always 
held this opinion, while Protectionists have insisted that 
our open ports were the ruin of agriculture. Evidently then, 
if the National Review is to be followed, what British 


Governments of the future have to do is to fight every new 
scientific and engineering progress which cheapens ocean 
freights and reduces the cost of foreign produce, with a 
revision of the tariff. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
ITH no business, political trouble in the Near 
and Far East, and very bad Home Railway 
traffics, the Stock Exchange was far from happy during 
the first half of the week; but its woes were re- 
doubled on Thursday when the directors of the Bank, 
quite unexpectedly, found it necessary to put the 
official rate up from 3 to 4 per cent. It was all 
those Germans. They have for weeks been buying 
up all the bar gold that they could get hold ot 
in our market; a Cape boat brought in half a 
million on Monday, and they snapped it all up 
and still wanted more. So much so that they went 
to the Bank and bought more than three-quarters of a 
million in German coin; whereupon the directors took 
measures promptly, though unexpectedly—for the big 
withdrawal was not known publicly till after the Bank 
rate was raised. Hence these tears. Consols fell below 
go, and every market in the ‘‘ House” was more or less 
depressed. Well, perhaps it is Nemesis. The chief 
cause that gave Germany such a pull in our gold was 
the payment to the holders of Netherlands Railway issues 
of about £ 1,800,000, owing to the expropriation of the 
line by the Transvaal Government ; so it is all a direct 
result of the war. But, after all, a rise in the rate was 
almost inevitable this month, and it is something to 
have got it over. Perhaps this early move may stave 
off all necessity for 5 per cent. later ; but we shall 
see. In the meantime bankers must be feeling blue 
when they look at their Consols, proudly entered in 
their balance-sheets at go; it looked so well when 
Consols were 114—-but that was before Mr, Chamber- 
lain had discovered the British Empire. 

We are apt on this side of the Atlantic to turn up 
supercilious noses at the currency arrangements of our 
American cousins, and it must be admitted that in 
many respects we have good reascn to marvel at the 
patience with which a level-headed and businesslike 
people submits to a system which is marred by so many 
glaring defects. Nevertheless, the story is not wholly 
one-sided, and some recent ill-considered utterances in 
the English Press on the subject of the New York 
banks have led to spirited replies, showing what Ame- 
rican banking } as done for itself and for the public that 
it serves. Arecent issueof the Wall Street Journal hadan 
interesting article on the subject of ‘‘ Publicity and the 
Banks,” which calls attention to a factor in American 
banking which sounds very strange to an English 
reader, but nevertheless has a great deal to be said in 
its favour. This is the intervention of the Government 
inspector. The mere suggestion of sucha bogey would 
arouse horror in the collective mind of Lombard Street ; 
but let us see what our Wall Street contemporary has 
to say about it. aoe 

It appears from the tenour of the article referred to 
that the writer is supporting a policy of publicity 
strenuously urged by President Roosevelt, and finds in 
the history of the American national banks a case very 
much in point. “ Publicity,” he says, “ has been applied 
to the management of the national banks ever since the 
National Bank Act was enacted, thirty years ago. 
Publicity has not once gained for the banks that confi- 
dence of the people which springs from a knowledge 
that the conduct of their affairs is subject at all times 
to rigid inspection by competent Government officials, 
and has not in any respect hampered their growth by sub- 
jecting them to such a disclosure of their internal affairsas 
would reveal the legitimate secrets oftheir business to their 
competitors.” In this country Government inspection is 
not required to give confidence to the public in the great 
banks. In the old days of private hole-and-corner 
banking it might, perhaps, have saved many of the 
‘*runs” and failures which were once only too frequent ; 
but the gradual growth of the joint-stock institutions. 
which have done so much to develop British trade by 


supplying it with the sinews of war, has been accom- 
panied by a steady increase of public confidence, which 
nothing short of a disaster could shake. 

Nevertheless, it is admitted readily in the City that the 
system by which the banks at present publish periodical 
statements of their position is highly unsatisfactory. 
At the end of each half year they publish a balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account, and it is notorious 
that much of the inevitable squeeze for money at the 
end of the half year is caused by the calling in of loans 
by the banks so that their asset, cash in hand and at 
the Bank of England, may be of proportions sufficient 
for the purposes of decency. And a similar squeeze, 
more modest in its effect, is produced at the end of 
every month when the banks are making up their 
monthly statements for publication, a process which 
has been humorously named ‘‘ window-dressing.” The 
squeeze is more modest on these monthly occasions 
because the banks do not all strike their balances on 
the same day, but it is sufficiently strong and regular 
to prove that the banks, or some of them, habitually 
over-trade, since otherwise they would not be forced to 
call money in in order to make a decent show; and, 
further, that the monthly statements are to a great 
extent a farce, since the requisite cash is called in for 
one day to figure in them and is then re-lent. Itishere 
thatthe American system hassomething toteach London, 
though London would not thank it for the lesson. 

The advantage of the American system lies not in 
the fact that inspection is conducted on behalf of 
Government—that is an irrelevant side-issue—but in 
the fact that it is made by an outside examiner, who 
may at any time turn up and investigate the position. 
The result is that, instead of calling in money periodi- 
cally and by this means presenting a monetary appear- 
ance of abundant cash resources, the banks are bound 
always to have a sufficient amount of cash really 
in hand. The Wall Street Journal tells us that in the 
United States ‘‘the banks are subject at any time, 
without notice, to the visitation of an examiner, 
appointed by the cemptroller of the currency, who 
will proceed to make a searching examination of the 
entire institution, counting its cash,” &<c. These 
surprise visits are obviously a much better test of 
habitually prudent conduct of a bank’s business than 
monthly statements of its position drawn up on a 
regular day and prepared for in a manner which always 
affects the supply of available cash, and so clearly 
indicates that in normal times cash is lent too freely. 
Some such system of outside inspection, made at 
unknown dates, could easily be arranged by the banks 
themselves without any Government intervention ; it 
would abolish the ‘‘ window-dressing” farce, and it 
would incidentally steady the rate for money in 
Lombard Street by checking those banks which 
habitually lend too freely. JANus. 
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By the authorities on modern science 
Odol has been proved to be the Best for 


Mouth and Teeth. 
(Price 1/6.a Flask, 2/6 a large Bottle, to be obtained of all Chemists) 
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